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FACT AND COMMENT all from the same formula, and not all having the 
same constituents. Hence, the term “Rayon” has no 
universal application. If we say “cotton”, we mean 
something specific; it is the same with “wool” and 
“silk”; but when we say “Rayon”, it tells little. We 
have Viscose and Acetate, Cupra-ammonium and 
Nitro-cellulose, and they all respond differently to tests. 
The buyer, therefore, should know something of the 
character of each product if he is to sell intelligently. 

Last March, a delegation of raw silk men went 
to Japan to confer with Japanese producers upon a 
more specific classification of raw silks, so that the 
manufacturer might have a guarantee of purity, clean- 
liness, evenness and strength, and if these essentials 
are necessary in order to use or sell silks intelligently, 
they are quite as necessary if one is to sell “Rayon” 
intelligently. Women wish to know the tensile strength. 
They wish to know whether or not the fabric should 
be washed, or simply rinsed. They wish to know 
whether crushing or wrenching is injurious. They wish 








dase is no doubt that there is a growing interest 
in “Rayon”. Silk will always be silk, and it will 
always have its intrinsic value because it has thrice 
the tensile strength of rayon, but the lus- 
Concerning trous beauty of some of the substitutes 
“Rayon” for silk, has given them a firm place in 
the industrial world, and particularly in 

the manufacture of things beautiful. 

This year we will use about 115,000,000 pounds 
of rayon and 50,000,000 pounds of silk, according to 
the most accurate data obtainable and the reports of 
the rayon producers and the Silk Association of 
America. The trade buyer, therefore, is naturally 
interested in knowing how far he may go in his recom- 
mendation of the new product. : 

Women ask so many questions: Will it wash? 
Will it fade? Will it wear? Now, the Federal Trade 
Commission attaches to the whole subject of artificial 


silk, the term “Rayon” as a generic term, but in the to know if the ordinary methods. of dry cleaning 
extraordinary development of the industry, we find would affect the color or the fiber ; and this information 
eleven manufacturing firms producing fibers, but not can only come through the manufacturer, who in turn 
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“Rayon” has come to stay, and while it is recom- 
mended by the Federal Trade Commission that all 
similar fibers, man-made, be called “Rayon”, it seems 
an.open question whether, in view of the varying con- 
stituents, such a classification is adequate. In England, 
where they have no Federal Trade Commission, the 
trade is confronted with many names having a phonetic 
approach to “Silk”: “Bessylka’, “Silcoline”, “Sylken”, 
“Sylkvoil”, “Sylkon’’, etc. Over here in America, our 
Better Business Bureau, backed up by the Federal 
Trade Commission, has taken a decided stand against 
implications conveyed by trade titles, and recommended 
“Rayon” as a universal category, but we are not so 
sure that the word “Rayon” applies to all the various 
imitation products. Several of the manufacturing 
processes diametrically vary. 

The Celanese Company, for instance, objects to 
being classified as “Rayon”. They maintain that 
Celanese, very well known in the upholstery trade, is 
responsive to tests totally different to “Rayon”. It 
dissolves in acetone; it leaves on burning a crisp ash- 
like silk, but without smell; it shows distinctive chem- 
ical qualities. It dry cleans by the usual methods, but 
caution must be taken against any liquids that contain 
chloroform, ether or acetone. 

If the future of all synthetic silks is to be safe- 
guarded against prejudices, all this information should 
be conveyed on the back of the ticket of any goods 
in the general “Rayon” family. The Bulletin of the 
Better Business Bureau some time ago issued a state- 
ment that the public is entitled to know the basic fiber 
of a fabric, and this thought certainly applies to 
“Rayon”, because a comparatively new family in the 
industrial field—a family growing rapidly. 

The United States, in 1927, produced nearly 78,- 
000,000 pounds of “Rayon”, for dress goods, under- 
wear, hosiery, mixed goods, novelty stuffs and 
draperies. This year it will reach 115,000,000 pounds. 

Where the manufacturer uses “Rayon” or “Cela- 
nese”, or whatever you call it, in a mixed weave to 
bring out the details of a pattern, nobody cares much 
about its chemical reaction, but the moment a thing is 
all “Rayon” or “Celanese”, the intelligent buyer wants 
to know what he’s getting. He knows cotton, wool 
and silk; he knows how to use it, and how to handle 
it, but he doesn’t know “Rayon”, or any of the “Rayon” 
relatives, and to safeguard this infant industry against 
prejudice, the buyer, wholesale and retail, should be 
posted on fundamental points, and there’s no better 
place for it than on the back of the ticket. 


jhe experience of the Silk Association of America, 

in establishing a Design Registration Department 
to check the prevalence of design piracy, is interesting, 
because while it gives no promise of legal security, 
it does give a record of design priority, and fair warn- 
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ing of authorship. For all who may wish protection, 
both in domestic and foreign products, it registers 
original designs. The dress silk trade got tired of 
waiting for governmental action, and while they don’t 
pretend to meet the problem of infringement by injunc- 
tion, their work is effective, because psychological. 
Any man entitled to recognition for originality, places 
before their Registration Department his evidence, and 
it is the priority of this evidence that stands as fair 
warning to fair minds. It gives the trade an oppor- 
tunity to join the ranks of the ethical. It divides the 
sheep and the goats. 

Thus far its work has been effective in halting the 
vast hordes of pirates who operated behind the smoke- 
screen of doubt and ambiguity—men who have shown 
no consideration for their competitors, and have in- 
truded upon every field of originality and activity, 
always with some alibi that they didn’t know. The 
Silk Association proposes that, through their Registra- 
tion plan, this class of barnacles shall be clearly 
informed, and their predatory policy shall no longer 
be excusable. The success of the plan has already been 
so great that the department is compelled to enlarge 
its floor space. 


A PROMINENT oriental rug man writes us that he 
wishes it were possible to standardize the spelling 
of oriental rug names: 

“At the present time,” he’ writes, 
Oriental Rug “almost every name is spelled in 
Names Should be two or three different ways, which 
Standardized is very confusing. There should 

be some authentic information ; pos- 


sibly the Century Dictionary might serve as a basis 
for authoritative spelling.” 


There is no dictionary that can possibly cover the 
subject, because rug nomenclature is augmented daily . 
with new terms, arbitrarily adopted by importers. 
Furthermore, there is no universal spelling of the old 
terms; gazetteers and atlases all vary, and so long as 
this coinage continues unrestrained, the subject will 
always be confusing. It is not the spelling that is the 
most serious problem, but the inexhaustible fabrication 
of rug terms, and this is an evil that can only be 
checked by the Rug Importers Association, if they go 
about it in the right way. 

Some years ago, a Herez rug was a distinctive 
term. Some dealer, finding too much competition on 
Herez rugs, called his imports Gorevan, and somebody 
else called a similar or better grade a Serapi, and still 
another grade a Bakhshis. They were all Herez, the 
same as a half dozen trade names are Sultanabads. 
We have also a confusion of terms which are not 
applicable to rug weaves—terms which relate to sizes. 
Women buy a Dozahr or a Kenari, and have an idea 
that it is a distinctive weave. I heard a woman only 

(Continued on page 106) 








In Birmingham, Ala., Modernistic fabrics 
are creating interest, according to Alice M. 





Schaefer. 


THE NEW ART 


iN THE SOU re 


Reports from Retailers Throughout this Territory Show an Interest Existing Among Their Customers in 
Art Moderne 


T. DENNIS & COMPANY, INC., Waco, Texas, 

e say that they have sold a good many pieces of 

furniture in the New Art, but of the more conservative 

types; Mr. Coleman, Vice-President of the company, 
says that the extreme things do not sell so well. 


Fakes & Company, of Fort Worth, Texas, report 
that New Art is gradually taking hold, but that the 
movement is seriously handicapped by the work of 
people who know little of Art and its essentials. Time, 
however, may straighten this all out. This concern 
made one very impressive public exhibition this Spring 
at the South Western Live Stock Show. It was all 
New Art, and from time to time they have dressed up 
some two hundred feet of window space with it. 


The firm wishes us to emphasize that the com- 
mercial markets have never supplied Texas with 
enough Spanish furniture. Texas, like Florida and 
California, is traditionally Spanish. They write: 

“The Spanish type is the most important for our 
people. We think the English types come next, with 
the Colonial and Early American ranking third.” 

Alice M. Schaefer, Birmingham, Ala., is very 
much interested in the New Art, both in furniture and 
textiles, and is doing all she can to develop a liking for 
them in the South, but says there is little demand for 
the style at present. 


“Thus far”, she says, “interest seems to center on 
the textile expressions of this art, but there is a little 
buying of the furniture.” 


From Beaumont, Texas, we learn through the 
Rosenthal Company that in small pieces the New Art 
is having considerable demand, but the most pro- 
nounced tendency is in the selection of draperies. 


The Rix Company of Lubbock, Texas, have had 
a similar experience. The public is buying small 
things, including lamps and draperies, but appear skep- 
tical regarding the expensive pieces or suites. 


The Cave Company, of Houston, Texas, tell us 
that in their section, all furnishings are mostly of the 
Spanish, Italian and Georgian styles. The Art Moderne 
has not yet affected the market, and unless it is in a 
more simplified form, they think it will have little appeal. 


The W. A. Freear Furniture Co., of Wichita Falls, 
has purchased a limited quantity of the Art Moderne, 
as well as odd chairs, draperies, lamps, pottery, tables 
—none of them extreme in style. They have not sold 
very well. The firm are contemplating the erection 
of a new store in the near future, and if the Art 
Moderne develops, they will have two rooms built in 
that style, and furnished complete. They are also 
going in for display rooms in other styles. 


From Florida, Mr. Jenkins Dolive in Orlando 
writes that the New Art is having little appeal there, 
although it is doing better down the East Coast and 
over on the Gulf. 


“The majority of our people”, says Mr. Dolive, 
“are slow to take up anything unusual in furnishings. 
What’s more, the better furniture of the New Art is 
expensive, and I believe that for the present only the 
wealthier classes will be able to indulge in the style, 
and perhaps change it again when it loses its charm.” 


Mr. Dolive is not impressed by the style of the 
New Art, but is impressed by the charm of the color 
combinations, and thinks that they are having a decided 
impression and will last. 


John W. Bradley, Proprietor of the North Texas 
Furniture Company, active furnishers, decorators and 
dealers in not only furniture, but rugs and draperies, 
says that he has not as yet experienced any noticeable 
demand for the Modern Art 
designs in any of these prod- 
ucts. They have dipped lightly 
into the subject, and are show- 
ing the Art Moderne, but the 
public doesn’t seem to be very 
much interested. 

“Our judgment”, he says, 
“is that Modern Art is going 
to leave its impression in quite 
a decided way upon all lines 





R. T. Dennis & Co., of Waco, 

Texas, are selling a good many 

pieces of furniture in the New 
Art style. 
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of home furnishings. In drapery hardware, we are 
selling with considerable success the New Art patterns, 
but we do not feel at all sure that the extreme effects, 
particularly in furniture, will be approved.” 

The G. A. Stowers Furniture Company, San 
Antonio, Texas, have had a very gratifying experience 
with the New Art. It is making a distinct appeal to 
their clientele, not only in the Drapery Department, 
but also the Furniture Department, and they are find- 
ing ready sales for this style. 

“T am not to be misunderstood,” observes Mr. 
George F. Piper, Manager of the Carpet and Drapery 
Departments, “our people are not enthusiastic over the 
ultra, but are inclined to like the conservative things.” 


C. A. Dahlich, of Austin, Texas, say that interest 
in the New Art in that section is very slight. Drap- 
eries, fabrics, lamps, even floor coverings designed 
along the Art Moderne style meet with greater public 
approval than the furniture. They believe, however, 
that further modification of the style would draw 
interest from a larger proportion of the buying public. 

George J. Roark, General Manager of the Phoenix 
Furniture Company in Beaumont, Texas, says that 
Art Moderne is creating a lot of interest, but is sold 
nevertheless in very limited quantities. Mr. Roark 
believes that the style has come to stay, but will be 
accepted very slowly in the South, and will only be 
successful where the architectural developments en- 
courage its use. 


The Montgomery Fair, Montgomery, Ala., reports 
that the New Art is “having some appeal”. They 
have made window displays, and have presented the 
subject to their clientele in draperies, rugs and furni- 
ture. Incidentally, they speak of the increasing demand 
for rayon damasks, linenized or part linen cre- 
tonnes and blocked linens. 


Walter J. Daly, the Interior Decorator, tells us 
that New Art is just beginning to make itself felt in 
Houston, Texas. He made a display of a few pieces 
in the Art Moderne furniture as well as fabrics, and 
while they were effective, and were appreciated by 
many, he believes that they have just about one-fourth 
the popularity of the Spanish, Italian or Colonial pieces. 


Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas, are having a very 
gratifying experience with the New Art. They are 
selling considerable furniture in this style. They be- 
lieve New Art has taken hold stronger than ever. 
Moreover it gives the sales people something to talk 
about, and it’s pleasing to note that it’s more the style 
than the price of the thing that their customers con- 
sider. Modernistic designs in cretonne are selling par- 
ticularly well. Right now they are entirely sold out of 
all modernistic patterns, purchased at the beginning 
of the season. They report a particularly strong de- 
mand in fabrics. The old-time conservative patterns 
that have heretofore sold well are now moving rather 
slowly, but the gay-colored modernistic things are 
going big. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


Room from Philadelphia, American Wing. 
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An executive told us recently of a firm that had produced sales increase at 
the cost of a million dollars in profits. 


ROOM FOR THE EXPERIMENTER 


E WONDER sometimes as to just how far these ° 


changing policies in department - store manage- 
ment are going to go and what may eventually be 
done to recover the ground, which present day experi- 
mentation is losing. 

An executive officer in one of the largest retail 
dry goods enterprises in the country, commenting upon 
the eternal grind of department-store life, said that 
“the present day efforts of big stores to increase vol- 
ume of sales, where successful, was so at the expense 
of profit.” Citing a certain firm, whose aggregate 
business had been crowded from $70,000,000 up to 
$75,000,000, he declared that “a whole million dollars 
in profit had been sacrificed to produce the sales 
increase.” By this we presume he meant 
that the profit accruing from a $75,000,- 
000 business was $1,000,000 less than 
that which had accrued from a $70,000,- 
000 business, which leads one to wonder 
just what ultimate satisfaction there may 
have been in the accomplishment. 

We know, of course, that extra- 
ordinary efforts of advertising, of service, 
of price reduction can only be put for- 
ward by the expenditure of greater and 
greater sums of promotional capital. Indeed, it is 
likely that the firm who fails to peg the next year’s 
business a little higher than last year, would be in 
danger of falling below rather than in over-topping 
the record. The firm that stands still goes backwards 
but, on the other hand, a too aggressive policy aimed 
solely at the increase of factory output or merchan- 
dising turnover may literally make the increase a 
source of deficit rather than a source of gain. 

It is a popular merchandising practice to believe 
in “crowded stores”, on the assumption that numbers 
make for increased sales opportunity. Taken as a 
theory governing general business, the ratio of pros- 
pective purchases would be expected to increase in 
proportion to the number of people within the sales 


It is.a popular mer- 
chandising practice to 
believe that “crowded 
stores” are profitable 
stores. Sometimes this 
is true but not invari- 
ably enough to make 
it a business axiom. 


area. On the other hand, it is equally well known that 
numbers. of people within a store are never a definite 
gauge of purchasing potentiality. Ten individuals with 
a definite sizable purchase in mind may represent a 
larger possibility of profit to the store than ten times 
that number of “strollers” or “lookers’’. 

At the present stage of retail store development, 
the most intensive drive of merchandising effort cen- 
ters around two things—volume of sales and merchan- 
dise turnover. Every scheme that can be devised to 
instil “pep” into a sales force and everything .conceiv- 
able upon which to hang some sort of special sale, has 
been spread before the public in the effort to stimulate 
purchasing. There are “home-coming sales’, “after 
vacation sales”, “thanksgiving sales”, 
“pre-holiday sales”, “pre-inventory and 
post inventory sales”, and a dozen and 
one other titular pegs upon which a pro-- 
jected sale may be hung and around 
which much price reduction publicity can 
be written. 

One after another of these sales, 
advertised in the public newspapers and 
by placards throughout a store, is bound 
to create, in time, the impression that if 
these prices are genuine and if the savings as adver- 
tised are reliable, ordinary prices at which the same 
commodities are offered between sales must be un- 
necessarily high.. Moreover, in the event of need 
developing in the home between sales times, there is 
a very strong temptation to postpone purchase until 
the next sales event takes place. The very same 
sales instinct which is aroused in the advertising of 
super-bargains operates just as strongly to encourage 
the same consumer to wait for the next sale. So the 
endless competition for the consumer’s unwilling dollar 
goes merrily on by the promotion of special sales ven- 
tures in season, out of season and between seasons, 
while the price-shy public, educated to the instability 
(Continued on page 134) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


nn retail furniture dealers and manufacturers of 
San Francisco, Oakland and Sacramento have 
been named to head the National Home Furnishings 
Campaign in Northern California, the appointments 
having come through the Retail Furniture Association, 
with headquarters at Chicago. G. A. Lenoir, manager 
of the home furnishings department of The Emporium, 
San Francisco, is chairman of the retail division in 
Northern California, assisted by H. K. Jackson, of the 
Jackson Furniture Company ; Frank K. Runyan, secre- 
tary of the Retail Furniture Association of California, 
and H. A. Saxe, of the Sterling Furniture Company. 
E. J. Sultan, of the E. J. Sultan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, is chairman of the Northern 
California manufacturers division, assisted by Sol 
Brown. The national fund raising committee is repre- 
sented in this territory by L. F. Breuner, of the John 
Breuner Company, Sacramento; L. Friedman, of M. 
Friedman & Co., San Francisco, and Harry Moore, of 
the San Francisco Furniture Exchange. 

P. V. Timoney, for several years manager of the 
drapery and upholstery department of the L. Dinkel- 
spiel Co., Inc., San Francisco, but who has recently 
been with other local concerns, has been made buyer 
and manager of the drapery, upholstery and bedding 
departments of the Lazare Klein Company. The stocks 
of this concern have been enlarged and a greatly in- 
creased business is being done. 

William Rosenthal, formerly with the L. Dinkel- 
spiel Co., Inc., which concern was recently taken over 
by the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, has 
engaged in the curtain making business on his own 
account and has opened a shop at 771 Mission Street, 
San Francisco. 

John H. Kemp, Commercial Building, San Fran- 
cisco, who represents the Orinoka Mills on the Pacific 
Coast, returned recently from a business trip to the 
headquarters of this concern, the first in several years. 

Philip Kelly, representing Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., 
Inc., importers of Rosebro fabrics, has moved his sam- 
ple rooms back to 251 Post Street, San Francisco. 
Several months ago he also became selling agent for 
the Crawford-Scanlon Co., Inc., 554 Mission Street, 
and moved his headquarters there, but the retirement 
of the latter firm from the field necessitated another 
removal and it was decided to return to the building 
in which he was originally located. 

George Crawford, formerly of the Crawford- 
Scanlon Co., Inc., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
filled a position with the Emporium-Capwell Corp., 
Oakland, for a time, following the winding up of his 
business affairs, but has since returned to his former 
home at Los Angeles and is buying draperies for the 
basement department of the May Company. 
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George Brown, buyer of drapery and upholstery 
lines for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from a buying trip to the Eastern markets. 

S. C. Hancock, for many years the Pacific Coast 
representative of textile concerns in the Pacific Coast 
territory, has been appointed the representative in this 
field for Converse & Co., selling agents for the B. B. 
and R. Knight Corp., manufacturers of Fruit of the 
Loom fabrics. Headquarters are maintained at 22 
Battery Street, San Francisco. 

Miss Irma Schrag, for the past eight years with 
Charles S. Darling, San Francisco, has arranged to 
enter the business field on her own account, com- 
mencing the first of the year, and plans to handle deco- 
rative lines, covering the territory from Denver west. 
Miss Schrag has a wide knowledge of the business as 
well as a wide acquaintance with the trade. 

Joseph A. Tresch, representing R. Carillo & Co., 
with headquarters at San Francisco, returned recently 
from a very successful trip to the Northwest. During | 
his absence the office and sample rooms were moved to 
442 Post Street. 

Charles Prins, representing the Consolidated Trim- 
ming Company, has returned to his San Francisco 
headquarters from a trip.through the Pacific North- 
west. Most of the territory was covered by airplane, 
the new mode of transportation resulting in a great 
saving of time and expense. 

Don Lane, for a time the San Francisco repre- 
sentative of Lesher-Whitman & Co., Inc., Shreve 
Building, has returned to the employ of the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company. Clifton Smith, who 
opened the local office for Lesher-Whitman & Co., Inc., 
and who later went to Los Angeles to open a similar 
office, is now in charge of both and will alternate 
between the two. 

Business conditions in the Pacific Northwest are 
in especially good shape, according to Frank A. O’Con- 
nell, representing Stroheim & Romann, who returned 
recently to his San Francisco headquarters from the 
best trip yet made by him through this territory. 

Earl Miller, formerly with Frank Drake, interior 
decorator, San Francisco, is now with William D. 
McCann. 

Robert Powers, for some time with Gaines-Wal- 
rath, Inc., San Francisco, has joined the John Breuner 
Company as buyer of furniture. 

Hubert Kautz, formerly with William D. McCann, 
is now on the decorative staff of Gaines-Walrath, Inc.. 
San Francisco. 

Miss Florence Rawlings, formerly with Katherine 
Stern, San Francisco, has joined the staff of B. F. 
Schlesinger & Sons at Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Jane Gregory, formerly with Doris Conner, 
interior decorator of Berkeley, Cal., has opened a 

(Continued on page 106) 
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There is evidence everywhere of reasonable prosperity. 


A STRAIGHT LOOK AT BUSINESS 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that statistics as 

a whole indicate that the United States is experi- 
encing a period of general prosperity, there are many 
divisions of industry where uniform prosperity is by 
no means apparent. 

As we look about us there are plenty of evidences 
of what might be termed a reasonable prosperity—our 
streets are crowded with motor cars, our theaters are 
crowded, some of them two and three times in the 
same day at top-notch prices, pedestrians are well 
dressed, while golf links, polo fields, tennis courts and 
baseball games bear vociferous testimony to the fact 
that our citizenry has both plenty of time and plenty 
of money to indulge in its predilection for buying 
entertainment, yet business in the fields 
with which we are most familiar is, at 
its best, only fair. For this there must 
be a reason and that reason ought not 
to be difficult to find by a fair process 
of examination. 

First of all, let us see whether there 
is any condition of industrial delin- 
quency that has led to a discrimination 
against home furnishings as compared 
with other. commodities that experience more satis- 
factory sales. From every standpoint of design, of 
construction and of material worth, there are no evi- 
dences of lack of interest in the competition that is 
waged by our industries for the consumer’s dollar and 
in all that makes for quality and style, the industries 
which supply home furnishings materials, such as 
floor coverings, draperies, pictures, furniture and 
ornamental bric-a-brac, have kept fully abreast of the 
other industries which cater to human comfort and 
human necessity. 

To proceed further, let us examine the price 
feature. Have we in the home furnishings industries 
permitted the raising of prices to a point where the 
purchasing public is forced to put on a buyer’s strike? 
As compared with other commodities, we believe that 
home furnishings are fairly priced and when we note 
the prices that the public willingly pays in the amuse- 


Telling a customer not 
“what it is” but “what it 
will do” is the sales ap- 
peal for merchandise that 
brings the greatest and 
most beneficial. returns. 


ment field and in the realm of sports for things which 
have no lasting value but are purely the amusements 
of the moment, we cannot conclude that the evidences 
of retarded buying that are reported to us from the 
home furnishings industries emanate from a condition 
of exaggerated profits. 

Let us look next to a comparison of merchandis- 
ing systems—for instance, advertising. Just at this 
season of the year, both newspapers and magazines of 
general circulation are full of elaborate descriptions 
of the new 1929 motor cars. Their coloration, their 
speed, their flexibility, their reliability, their engineer- 
ing perfection, their economy of operation are all 
emphasized from the standpoint of the service and 
comfort they will render to the owner 
and operator of one of these new cars. 
Price, of course, is also mentioned but 
that is not the chief factor of appeal. 
Eye value, comfort and convenience 
hold the spotlight of advertising 
emphasis. 

Turn to the radio field and we find 
a similar theory of appeal. No longer 
do considerations of volume and dis- 
tance receive the major emphasis in radio publicity 
but rather such things as clarity, selectivity, fidelity of 
tone and simplified operation, together with the artistry 
of housing, such as beautiful cabinets and other taste- 
ful enclosures of radio apparatus. 

Many other commodities could be named but these 
two will suffice—one which relates to out-of-door 
activities, the other to indoor enjoyment. We have 
discovered that in these two instances the appeal of 
the merchandise has been centered not on what it is 
but on what it will do for its possessor. In addition, 
there has been built up in the mind of the potential 
purchaser the thought that he or she has a right to 
possess the conveniences and enjoyments which the 
modern automobile or radio provide. : 

What is true of advertising is equally true of the 
methods of personal salesmanship. The things that 
are emphasized in sales talks with the customer are 
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largely on what the merchandise will do if you buy it. 

Now let us turn to the other side. How are 
furniture, rugs, draperies and all the other decorative 
accessories merchandised to the public? 

Pick up the average newspaper or magazine and 
read the advertisements, call upon a merchant and 
listen to his sales talk, and almost invariably you get 
the impression that the major consideration is not 
what the thing will do but what it is. The public is 
told to buy good things, to seek for money’s worth but 
exactly in the same way as they are told to buy shoes 
or hats. This, therefore, is the first difference which 
develops in a straight look at our methods of mer- 
chandising. 

The second look reveals a condition of no less 
importance. In the discussion of automobiles or 
radios, by placing the major emphasis upon what pos- 
session will provide, recognition is given to the fact 
that there will be a limit to the period over which 
complete satisfaction will accrue from possession. 
Considered from the standpoint of what an object 1s, 
there is no boundary placed upon the period of pos- 
sessive satisfaction. A motor car is a motor car as 
long as it will run, a radio is a radio to the end of 
its existence, but when either is purchased for what 
it will do, not for what it is, its ability to do that 
which it does in the first place, to satisfy pride, to 
create convenience and to give comfort, is definitely 
bounded by the period of time over which it continues 
to be the best and the most satisfactory that the purse 
of the owner can afford. 

As a contrast to this, the purchase of any element 
of home furnishings is looked upon as a permanent 
investment, out of which there must be derived either 
a definite, fixed period of service or it is to be used 
until it shows signs of dilapidation. 

Compare these two systems of merchandising and 
their effects upon business, and we quickly discover 
the fact that while the radio and automobile markets 
are promoted on the basis of style or up-to-dateness, 
the furnishings market is largely promoted on the basis 
of permanency and substantiality of product. Here, 
therefore, may be one of the outstanding reasons why 
furnishings languish while much more costly com- 
modities perpetually renew their appeal to the pur- 
chasing purse. 

To carry our straight look a little farther, is it 
not reasonably probable that the entire home furnish- 
ings market by retaining its emphasis upon durability 
of product, has unavoidably lagged behind those 
industries, concerning whose product the public has 
been taught that lack of smartness is as imperative a 
reason for discard as threadbareness or decay. 

If, as we firmly believe, much of the public delin- 
quency concerning the prompt renewal of house-worn 
furnishings, is attributable to the fault of our mer- 
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chants in promoting or permitting the setting up of 
wrong ideals of service, it is high time that retail 
merchants, wholesalers and manufacturers should 
actively set about the promulgation of a new theory— 
to wit, that it is as important to American family life 
that the furnishings of the home shall be renewed or 
restyled as often and as thoroughly as pride demands 
and purse permits, as it is to wear good clothes and 
to ride in a stylish and up-to-date motor equipage. 





PONTIAC, MICH. STORE EXPANDS 
binge opening of the larger Waite Bros. & Co. 

Department Store at Pontiac, Mich., on Tuesday 
October 16th, was the occasion for a special edition 
of the Pontiac Daily Press. The store, which nine 
months ago was only three stories high, has been in- 
creased by the addition of 4th and 5th stories and has 
been completely rearranged and improved from top to 
bottom. The present expansion, in the 33rd year of its 
establishment, makes of this store one of the finest in 
the State of Michigan, outside of Detroit. 





TWO LAMP SHOWS FOR CHICAGO 
ge a solution to the problem brought about by 

the change of dates of the Furniture Mart and 
Grand Rapids exhibits, the lamp manufacturers have 
decided to have two shows of their own in Chicago 
during 1929. The lamp industry has of recent years 
grown to such an extent that they feel it is no longer 
necessary to combine with furniture, china-ware and 
gift-shop showings as an accessory item. Therefore 
two independent showings have been planned to be 
held —the Winter market, January 14-25, and the 
Summer market, July 15-26. 

These dates correspond to the old - established 
furniture market showings, and will prove to be a 
convenience to the interested buyers. 

George Little, managing director of the Eastern 
Manufacturers & Importers’ Exhibit, Inc., and with 
more than 25 years’ experience in the lamp and light- 
ing fixture field, will have entire charge of these two 
lamp and lighting fixture exhibits. He has reserved 
the entire seventh floor of the Palmer House for the 
January show. Great enthusiasm has been shown at 
the preliminary announcements, and it is reported that 
over half the available space has now been reserved 
for the showing of imported and domestic lines. 

An extensive advertising campaign will precede 
each exhibition. 

Two new expositions during the coming year will 
be held at Atlantic City in the Gift and Artware field. 
The Spring exposition will be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel, the largest hostelry in Atlantic City, having all 
rooms on each floor connecting, which will be of great 
convenience in arranging a more attractive display. 
The dates have been set as-February 20-26. 
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More and more pictures are going 
back on the walls. 





DESCRIBING PICTURES OF VARIOUS TYPES 


Us TIL comparatively recently there was a prejudice 
on the part of decorators against the use of pic- 


tures as wall decorations. To a great extent this was 


due to the poor quality of the reproductions in all of 
the various forms that were put out by. the print 
manufacturers, and the decorators were right in decid- 
ing that no pictures were better than poor pictures. 
The result was that, except in the case of those who 
could afford oil paintings of merit, the walls of our 


better homes were comparatively empty of this form 


of decoration. 

_ A different state of affairs exists today. Due to 
the efforts of certain im- 
porting firms and certain of 
our: own’ publishers who 
realized. that if they were 
to carry on their trade their . 
wares must be of artistic 
merit, pictures are again in 
vogue. But excluding a 
few specially trained indi- 
viduals, pictures are consid- 
ered generally merely as 
pictures, and few have any 
idea of their comparative 
aesthetic or commercial 
value. 

As a matter of fact 





by the size of the burin and by the depth of the cut. 
The engraver works by pushing the burin, holding it 
almost flat against the plate. This is the process em- 
ployed by Diirer and the early masters. It was often 
known as line engraving, but this term is not strictly 
correct, since any engraving process that works in line 
has a right to the title. It is also known simply as 
“engraving”, in distinction to etching, and is popularly 
called “steel engraving”, though steel plates are rarely 
used except in commercial work, copper plates having 
always been the medium for artistic engraving. 
Engravings are usually in intaglio—that is, the 
lines are sunk into the 
metal. In printing, the en- 
graver covers the plate with 
printers’ ink, pressing it 
into the incision by aid of 
the “dabber’’. He then rubs 
away the superfluous ink 
with a piece of muslin, and 
then carefully laying a sheet 
of moistened paper on the 
engraved surface, places 
both on a board which slides 
between two rollers in what 
is called the copper plate 
; press. This process of tak- 
Courtesy of Henri Lavallard. ing the ink from an incised 


there are enormous differ- St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, a type of etching in color surface is common to all of 


ences between prints, litho- 
graphs, engravings, etch- 
ings, dry-point and color aquatints, mezzotints, etc., 
etc. These differences should be understood and 
appreciated by the decorators who purchase for their 
clients and for this reason we give below a brief 
description of the various processes of picture-making, 
and, where possible, the distinguishing characteristics 
of each. 

ENGRAVING, DRY-POINT, AND MEZZOTINT. 

ENGRAVING 
Engraving is done generally upon a thin, flat 


copper plate. The instrument used is a small pointed 


chisel which gives a V-shaped cut. This is known as 
a burin or graver. The strength of the line is varied 


which is becoming popular. 


the processes described here 
except lithography. This is 
one of the particulars in which art engraving differs 
from commercial engraving, as in the latter the print- 
ing lines are invariably raised above the surface of the 
cut, causing in the printing, unless the printer is very 
careful, an indentation in the paper, due to. over- 
pressure of the rough plate against the soft surface of 
the paper. 
; DRrYPOINT 

In this process the artist draws by digging into the 
surface of the copper plate with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment; but as it digs into the bare copper without the 
use of an acid it is called a drypoint. The instrument 
is held in the hand like a pencil, and throws up the 
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copper on the sides of the lines, as a plow does in the 
earth. The copper thus thrown up is known as burr. 
If left upon the plate it holds ink in the printing and 
gives the printed line a soft, blurred appearance. If 
the burr is removed with a scraper, the line that re- 
mains differs little from the etched line. 


MEzzOTINT 

This is also done upon a copper plate, but it dif- 
fers greatly from the previous process. The plate is 
first prepared with an instrument known as a mezzo- 
tint rocker. The rocker has a curved edge with fine 
teeth. It is rocked back and forth upon the plate in 
every direction until the surface of the plate is a mass 
of little dots, each of which has burr raised by the 
teeth of the rocker. The artist now takes a scraper 
and works upon the plate by scraping away the mezzo- 
tint ground. Wherever he scrapes, part of the work 
of the rocker is removed, and this portion of the plate 
will print lighter. By more or less scraping he may 
get any tone he wishes, from the blackest printers’ 
ink to white paper. Thus he works from black to 
white, instead of from white to black, as in the 
previous processes. 

ETCHINGS IN BLACK, ETCHINGS IN COLOR, SOFT 
GROUND ETCHINGS, AND SUGAR-INK ETCHINGS 
ETCHINGS IN BLACK 

A copper plate is generally used, though etching 
may be done on zinc, iron and other materials. The 
plate is heated, and a ball of etching-ground, composed 
chiefly of wax, is melted upon it. This is made smooth 
by means of a silk pad known as a dabber, becaiise 
it is dabbed gently upon the plate. When the etching- 
ground becomes cold it forms an extremely thin var- 
nish upon the surface of the plate. The varnish is 
then smoked by holding the plate over a candle. This 
process blackens it for the purpose of permitting the 
etcher to see his lines. The etcher draws upon the 
plate with a pointed instrument called an etching 
needle. The needle cuts through the etching-ground 
and exposes the copper plate below, leaving a shining 
copper line against the black smoked surface. When 
the drawing is finished the plate is put into a tray 
containing an acid. The etching-ground is impervious 
to the acid, but the copper is not, so the acid eats into 
the plate wherever the copper has been laid bare by the 
needle. The action of the acid forms a line cut in 
below the surface of the plate, and the deeper and 
wider this line the heavier and blacker it will print. 
This operation with the acid is known technically as 
“biting the plate”. When all the lines have been bitten 
to the required depth, the plate is taken from the acid 
and the etching-ground is removed. The plate is then 
ready for thes printing. 


ETCHINGS IN COLOR AND AQUATINTS 
These are commonly called “color etchings”, but 
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this appellation is wrong and destroys their meaning, 
because the copper plate is etched originally by the 
artist for receiving black ink and also colored inks. 
The proof comes from the plate entirely finished, and 
is a painting on the plate. The copper plate is inked 
in black, and above the black in color, the proof taking 
from the plate the colors thereon applied, the printing 
being done by a hand-press. The proofs show indelibly 
the black ink on top of the color. Original etchings 
in color are the complete expression of the etcher, and 
are not colored afterward, as are any prints mechanic- 
ally made. Etchings in color are made today by pro- 
cesses of etching recently discovered or improved. 
They are of several kinds. The basis of color etching 
is aquatint by means of a grain of rosin. 


AQUATINTS 

This is practically the same as etching. The 
ground is of a sandy nature, which leaves minute inter- 
stices through which the acid may penetrate. The acid 
is laid on with a brush, as if the artist were making a 
wash drawing. When the ground is removed and the 
plate printed, the result is a print which gives the 
appearance of a drawing made upon the paper with a 
brush and ink. 


Sorr GrouNnD ETCHING 

The plate is coated with a soft ground, a sheet of 
paper is applied on that ground, and the artist draws 
with a pencil on the paper.. Every line drawn makes 
the paper adhere to the ground, and when it is finished, 
the sheet of paper is taken off and removes with it the 
ground, leaving the other part protected. Then the 
biting by acid, as described in the above process of 
etching, takes place. 


Sucar INK ETCHING 

There is another process in etching, which is the 
closest expression of the painter. The plate is painted 
with ink mixed with sugar, thus showing a silhouette 
of the subject. Then a varnish is painted on over the 
plate, which is then put in a bath of hot water. The 
hot water takes off the sugar-ink but does not remove 
the varnish around it. The plate is then put through 
successive baths of acid to obtain a scale of lightness 
or darkness of color. 


LITHOGRAPHY 

A lithograph in its ordinary form is simply a 
crayon drawing on stone, done precisely in the manner 
of a crayon drawing on paper, the difference being 
that the drawing on stone may be multiplied, as in 
etching or engraving. The crayon used in lithography 
is composed partly of a greasy substance which sinks 
into the stone wherever it is touched by the crayon. 
When the drawing is finished, the surface of the stone 
is covered with acid in order to fix the drawing so that 

(Continued on page 136) 
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PUTTING THE BEST FOOT FORWARD 


A Discussion of Certain Methods of Merchandising in Force at Lord & Taylor's with some explanatory 
observations by SAMUEL W, ReyBuRN, President of the Organization 


E ARE ALL unconsciously impressed by appear- 

ances in our contacts with humans. Long before 
we know the merit of a man, we are impressed by his 
personality. We make a social call, and intuitively we 
are impressed the moment we step into the foyer hall. 
We may linger here just a few moments, but we form 
our opinions of the character of the house by this brief 
interval. 

It’s the same with our store contacts. When you 
alight from the elevator on the floor with the Uphol- 
stery Department at Lord & Taylor’s, you linger for 
a moment in the atmosphere of artistry. Your stand- 
ards are unconsciously raised, and even the visitor who 
has come in for the lowest priced cretonne is inclined 
to buy something better. The commercial stock is 
carried, but, carried just beyond. It is hedged around 
by examples of better things. It’s a case of “putting 
the best foot forward”. There’s an old aphorism that 
“first impressions are lasting’, and it’s an aphorism 
that is applicable to merchandise, as well as to 
individuals. 

Our representative was interested to go into the 
causes of these effects, and so he sent his card in to 
the President of the company, Mr. Reyburn, who made 
some observations which may be well worth quoting. 





“Our firm,” he said, “has been for many years 
conducting an Upholstery Department. Our buyers 
were men of recognized ability, but we didn’t make the 
profits we should. While we kept up the quality of 
our materials, in a desire to keep prices down we failed 
to give the proper consideration to color and design. 

“We concluded that if we were ever to make ade- 
quate profits, we would have to offer goods of the 
wanted designs even if that factor did increase the 
price lines. Also it seemed necessary to rearrange our 
method of presenting goods, both from the fixture and 
personnel points of view; practically, we re-organized 
our whole way of doing business in the endeavor to 
make an intelligent appeal primarily to customers of 
discriminating taste, and only incidentally to the bar- 
gain hunter. 

“The evidence presented to us by our Bureau of 
Fashions, after that group had scouted not only in the 
realms of art, but in the world of production, was of 
inestimable help to the buyer, the divisional merchan- 
dise manager, and the general officers of the company 
who joined in making, and co-operated in executing, 
the new plans. 

“The result has been satisfactory, and while we 
compete with others in lower price lines of meritorious 





Gallery extending between the elevators and the regular upholstery department at Lord & Taylor’s. Here are dis- 
played fine fabrics to establish an atmosphere of quality before the customer enters the department. 
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The upholstery department at Lord & Taylor’s seen from the elevators through archways beside which are displayed 
lengths of beautiful damasks, cretonnes, etc. 


goods, they are not the fundamentals of our business— 
merely accessories.” 

Mr. Reyburn says that he has come to recognize 
the necessity of getting many minds in the organization 
to meet on the important problems. To do this there 
must be some method. in defining and using trade terms. 
From a very general viewpoint of customers, he and 
his associates think that a good stock can be divided 
up into three general divisions: They refer. to them 
as Staple items, Fashion items, and Prestige items. 


In-addition, all the mistakes that are made either 
through poor selections or overbuying become “‘slow- 
selling” and these, of course, are used to supplement 
the bargain or price appeal. 

The definitions as adopted by the organization to 
convey these ideas are interesting: ; 

The word Staple.is synonomous with the word 
Regular and is used to designate those items of mer- 
chandise for which common necessity or custom: has 

(Continued on page 116) 


Before the entrance to the furniture department are a number of attractive groupings which unconsciously impress 
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the customer with the desirability of fine furnishings. 























A PARISIAN INTERIOR IN THE HOME OF DR. JEAN DALSACE 


Decorated by Pierre Charreau. Note the modernistic Lurcat tapestry and the manner in which it is hung. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 
studio on her own account at Oakland, California. 

Rudolph Blesch, for some time associated with 
Vickery, Atkins & Torrey, San Francisco, is now with 
the John Breuner Company, Sacramento, as decorator. 

Roland Stoddard, with William D. McCann, San 
Francisco, has left on an eight months’ tour of Europe 
and plans to visit many textile mills while away. 

R. W. Arntz, recently appointed sales manager 
for the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., in the Pacific 
Northwest, has opened headquarters in the Terminal 
Sales Building, Seattle. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has fitted up two floors devoted to furnishings 
and appointments for the home. The fourth floor is 
devoted largely to a new department of antiques and 
reproductions and the fifth to objects of art, lamps 
and shades, and the like. 

A plant for the manufacture of upholstered furni- 
ture has been opened at 315 North Thirty-sixth Street, 
Seattle, by C. R. Tinney. 

Grace Jones, an interior decorator of Spokane, has 
moved into new quarters at 310 Columbia Building. 

A decorative studio has been opened at 808 Allis- 
ton Street, Seattle, by Vernita Swezea Lundquist. 

Mrs. Sue Mackintosh, formerly with Dorothy 
True Bell, of San Francisco and Honolulu, has opened 
a decorative studio at 3245 Nuuanu Avenue, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

S. Sykes, for several years with the Grote-Rankin 
Co., has been made buyer of draperies and rugs in 
the Rhodes Department Store, Seattle. 

The Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake City department store, 
has added a downstairs department to be operated on 
the cash and carry plan, with William P. Maack in 
charge. 

Kemp & Hebert have succeeded to the department 
store business of Hanger & Thompson, Walla Walla. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 
recently boast of the fact that she had a genuine 
Yesteklik. All of these terms applying to sizes or 
designs should be eliminated, if the retail salesman or 
the decorator or the public is ever to get an intelligent 
understanding of the subject. 
In this age of commercialism, there will be always 
a tendency on the part of the wholesaler to give a 
trade name to his particular product, but even when he 
does this, he usually retains a generic classification. 
He may call a rug, for instance, a Lormand Wilton or 
a Leviathan Wilton or a Latoma Wilton, but the 
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oriental rug men don’t do this. They don’t call a 
thing a Mahal Sultanabad or a Muskabad Sultanabad 
or a Savalan Sultanabad. They simply drop the 
Sultanabad, and leave you guessing. It’s the same 
with Hamadan. There are a half dozen Hamadans 
that are never called Hamadans. We can understand 
that varying qualities of a district product are entitled 
to a different classification, but the whole subject 
would be easier to comprehend, both by the public and 
by the trade, if the generic term is retained and the 
distinctive term is parenthetical. 


bbs THE National Retail Furniture Association, now 
organized to promote the sale of furniture—pre- 
sumably better furniture—I would like to offer a 
suggestion which might be followed in 
A Suggestion conjunction with their extensive pub- 
licity campaign. It strikes me that the 
logical way to promote the sale of anything in home 
furnishings would be to get back of the builders, the 
electricians, the gas men, the ready-to-wear clothing 
man and the pickle and jam man, and all those fellows 
who are steadily eliminating drudgery from the house- 
hold, with its everlasting sewing and dressmaking, and 
canning and pickling, and never-ending housework. 
These are the men who are giving to the women of the 
country what they never had in the old days—Time to 
give thought to the Beauty of the home. 

The first requisite of the home is comfort. »When 
the heating problem has been solved, and the lighting 
problem has been solved—then the mind turns to 
aestheticism. When the builder has put in his base- 
board outlets, the opportunity presents itself for lamps 
at various points, and naturally beautiful lamp shades; 
when the builder has laid good floors, then there is 
encouragement to buy rugs; when the housewife is 
relieved of the labor that tied down her mother and 
her grandmother, she has leisure for contemplation, 
more time to gratify a natural taste for the beautiful, 
and to encourage this taste, the trade ought to tie up 
with the builder in some sort of co-operation, just as 
Wanamaker, Abraham & Straus, and other department 
stores are doing, through the furnishing of model 
houses. 

The Better Homes movement is not a furnishing 
movement alone—it may be a building and installation 
movement, because comfort, conveniences and asetheti- 
cism are overlapping characteristics which make the 
home more desirable. 

I recommend to furniture manufacturers thinking 
along lines of promotion, that they follow the policy of 
the decorator who follows the architect’s initiative. 
This may be impractical where house building is fre- 
quently a promotion enterprise, covering real estate 
developments, but the field for co-operation is just as 
promising, and just as practical. 


A SCENIC WALL PAPER PLEASINGLY USED IN A BEDROOM 
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COLOR IN DRAPERY VALANCES AND RUGS USED TO RELIEVE THE MONOTONY 
OF PLAIN WALLS 
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T IS hard to imagine any sane business man striving 
to accomplish that which is implied in the title of 
this article. Nevertheless, it is a fact that there are 
a great number of business men who, whether they 
are aware of it or not, are doing just this: disgusting 
their customers to the extent that they kill off trade. 
In the center of this page we reprint a very 
clever cartoon which appeared originally in the New 
York World. It is clever because, although an exag- 
gerated presentation, it is representative of conditions 
in so many cases where the presence in a home of 
the painter, the wallpaper hanger, and of workmen 
generally, results in conditions similar to those shown 
in this picture. We all of 
us hate litter and dirt of 
our own making; but even 
greater is our hatred of 
litter and dirt of somebody 
else’s making. Especially 
do we resent it when we 
feel, as many of us do, that 
ninety per cent. of the up- 
set and dirt caused by hav- 
ing in the painters and wall- 
paper hangers to re-deco- 
rate is unnecessary and 
could be avoided if the firm 
responsible for these men 
would see to it that they 
leave the home in the same 
condition of neatness and 
cleanliness, after their work 
is over, in which they 
found it. 

We do not know, and 
no one can .compute, the 
number of people in this 
country who year after year 
put off re-decoration be- 
cause they so dread the 
coming of the:workmen with its consequent disorder, 
and the disagreeable job of cleaning up after they 
have gone. The real genius in the re-decorating busi- 
ness will be, not the man who discovers a way to sell 
his materials and labor more cheaply, but he is the 
man who will devote infinite patience to training and 
supervising his workmen so that they are welcome to 
the homes where they are to do their work. Such an 
individual will not only thoroughly satisfy his present 
customers, and shorten the periods between their 
visits, but he will open up a vast new field for himself 
by taking away from his competitors the portion of 
their trade which will delight in skilled and clean 
workmanship. 
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“What’s happened to our home?” 
“The painter’s been here to fix that little spot on the 
ceiling.” 





In talking over this matter with the proprietor 
of a wallpaper shop, he said: “This is all very well; 
but our margin of profit is so small that if we take up 
much of our workmen’s time by having them too fussy 
in their work and too particular in the cleaning up of 
their litter afterwards, we would do a great many jobs 
either at cost or at a loss.” 

The answer to this objection is that the price this 
man sets on most of his work is too low. In his eager- 
ness to get business he fails to figure labor costs suffi- 
ciently high. He does not realize-that price, in a 
transaction involving such work as we have been talk- 
ing about is only one consideration, and that if he 
would make it clear to his 
prospective customers that 
the job contemplated will 
be done not only efficiently, 
in the matter of applying 
paper to the walls, but in a 
manner that will leave little 
or nothing in the matter of 
cleaning up for the house- 
wife to do afterwards, 
price would become a: com- 
paratively minor considera- 
tion. 

When one considers the 
extremely low cost of wall- 
paper, one could easily be 
persuaded to pay a little 
more for the labor of ap- 
plying it if there was assur- 
ance that when the job was 
finished there would not be 
another job—that of clean- 
ing up—facing the house- 
wife, 

~ It is, of course, difficult 
nowadays to find work- 
men in the painting and 
allied trades who take any particular pride in their 
work. To most of them it is merely a way of earning 
money enough for their necessities and pleasures. But 
it seems to us that if there is no way to persuade these 
men to give voluntarily the service to their employer’s 
customer which he has a right to expect, there must 
be some way by which employers, by touching the 
workman’s pocket-book, or his hope for further em- 
ployment, can force him to give to each job he under- 
takes the care and attention he would exercise if he 
were applying wallpaper or paint to the walls of his 
own home. 

When employers achieve this their businesse§ will 
show gratifying increases. ; 
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BIG PRICES FOR ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

f agoer was a great sale last month at the Anderson 

Galleries—the sale of the Palmer Collection of 
furniture, which represented probably one of the finest 
collections of old pieces in the country. We look at 
these things nowadays, note the enormous prices being 
paid for them, and wonder why we didn’t pick up a 
few nice pieces ourselves some forty years ago. 

The sale was strictly one of American furniture. 
Very often we hear people say: 

“Where does all this stuff come from? 
be original. 


It can’t 
It must be reproduction stuff. There 
couldn’t have been all this furniture, particularly fine 
furniture, in the homes of the early Americans.” 
The explanation is easy. Many of these sales are 
simply repetitions of previous sales. The Palmer col- 
lection was largely made up of his purchase of the 
Pendleton collection, and all of these pieces are now 
going into other collections. Last year we heard of 
a Lowboy that sold for $9,500; the year before we 
heard of a Lowboy that sold for $4,500, but it was 
the same Lowboy bought by Mrs. Huntington for 
$4,500, and sold for $9,500; and now last week at the 
Palmer sale, a Lowboy of similar type, and attributed 
to Savery, was sold for $6,000, another one for $4,500. 
A set of eight mahogany chairs sold for $6,200 and a 
Highboy for $7,200, a New England Mahogany Block- 
front Chest-on-Chest with Bonnet-top brought $8,600, 
and the top price was a Secretary Cabinet made by a 
Rhode Island cabinet maker that brought $9,000. 
George S. Palmer was one of the earliest of our 
American collectors. He was associated in his enthus- 
iastic research with Richard A. Canfield, C. L. Pendle- 
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ton, and Eugene Bolles, his cousin. Of course, forty 
years ago it was easy to find nice pieces, and the prices 
were easy too. Down at the Red Lion Inn, there-are 
furniture pieces that cost fifteen and twenty dollars, 
and are today worth thousands of dollars. The whole 
thing was furnished with second-hand furniture, be- 
cause the proprietor couldn’t afford new stuff. But his 
second-hand furniture constituted the beginning of his 
collection of antiques. 

The things that Eugene Bolles managed to accum- 
ulate went finally into the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the things that Mr. Pendleton collected are now 
owned by the Rhode Island School of Design. Mr. 
Palmer collected only fine pieces. He didn’t go in for 
cottage stuff. Very early in his career fie realized the 
high quality of our own cabinet makers, and gave 
himself enthusiastically over to the work of collecting 
their best examples. That wasn’t so difficult, because 
he did not have a host of competitors in the field, as 
we have today. As his collection grew, he finally 
assembled it in a charming old Georgian mansion, 
which he built on the Thames River at New London, 
following as closely as possible the stately lines of 
Westover, the ancestral home of the Byrd family, 
Virginia. This house was furnished superbly with 
furniture of the Colonial days. 

America was no struggling country one hundred 
and fifty years ago. There was great wealth, and 
heavy taxations because of the wealth. We followed 
the fashions of the smart set abroad, political offices 
were naturally held by members of prominent British 
families, and the nobility was generously represented. 
The Palmer Collection was thus housed just as it 
would have been housed at Westover. He 
called his Connecticut house Westomere. 





THE FURNITURE CONGRESS IN 
CHICAGO 
i pew Furniture Congress held at the Palmer 

House, Chicago, last month, in connection 
with the Home Furnishings Campaign of the 
National Retail Furniture Association, made 
very definite progress toward the accomplish- 
ments of the association’s plans. 

In addition to the naming of members of 
the Board of Trustees to complete that body, 
the personnel of the advertising committee, 
which will have supervision over the national 
advertising campaign, was completed with 
three manufacturer members and three retail 
dealer members, and is composed as follows: 

Adolph Karpen of S. Karpen & Bros., 
Chicago; O. A. Wallace of Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids; and Thomas 





A Wm. Savery lowboy which sold at the recent 
Palmer sale for $6,000.00. 
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Gurry of the Orinoka Mills, New York, for the whole- 
sale section—John M. Smyth, Jr., of the John M. 
Smyth Co., Chicago, chairman; Andrew Wineman of 
the People’s Outfitting Co., Detroit; and Robert W. 
Pogue of H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, for the retail 
—With Mr. Rau as secretary. 

This association through the recent congress and 
other meetings is bringing to a culmination plans for 
a campaign of advertising and merchandising to begin 
next Spring and to cost in the neighborhood of $4,000,- 
000, for the purpose of making the American public 
“conscious of furniture and furnishings as one of its 
principal needs.” 

“The plan contemplates dominating full page 
adververtising in national magazines; encouragement 
of extensive tie-up advertising in newspapers by dealer 
subscribers in connection with their regular advertising 
schedules; outdoor advertising; a systematic publicity 
and propaganda program by newspaper and magazine 
articles, radio talks, moving pictures, clubs and style 
and better-homes shows; a campaign emblem which 
will identify the stores of subscribing retailers and the 
products of subscribing manufacturers, and plans for 
the promotion of better merchandising practices and 
the improvement of retail sales methods, through 
monthly magazines for subscribers and for retail 
salesmen.” 

The advertising committee, whose names we have 
given, will have supervision over all advertising lay- 
outs and copy of the publicity program. 

The Merchandising Board of 70 members will 
have charge of the planning and presentation to sub- 
scribers of methods for tying up their individual busi- 
nesses with the benefit accruing from their investments 
in the campaign. 





A BOOK ON HOME FURNISHING 


|» geemeeens of Country Life in America, Arts and 
Decorations, The Antiquarian and periodicals of a 
similar character, will recognize with pleasure the name 
of Walter Rendell Storey on the title-page of a book 
just published by the Rae D. Henkle Co. This book 
is “Beauty in. Home Furnishings’, and has as a sub- 
title ““What to Choose, and Why”. Most of the mate- 
rial in the book appeared originally in the Sunday 
Magazine Section of The New York Times. 

As the author wisely observes in his “Foreword”, 
it would take an encyclopedia to cover the ever-widen- 
ing field of desirable and beautiful home furnishings. 
He has therefore attempted only to aid the house- 
holder, the craftsman, and the dealer to make a dis- 
criminating choice, by pointing out certain types of 
furniture and furnishings that have a timely and espe- 
cially decorative appeal. The attentive reader of this 
book need no longer hesitate when asked what a 





This Rhode Island Kettle Kottom Secretary in mahogany 
sold for $9,000.00 at the Palmer Sale. 


vargueno is, and what furniture combines best with 
Venetian pieces. The book is priced at $3.50. 





A= through the South, there is an increasing de- 
mand for good furnishings. 

“A few years back”, observed J. M. Elam, of 
Elam’s Craft Shop, Decatur, Ala., “people used to buy 
things because utilitarian. Today, however, they are 
looking for the beautiful side of all that goes into 
their homes. We see this tendency away from mere 
commercialism every day.” 
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A COLLECTION OF INTERESTING DRAPERY SUGGESTIONS ON VIEW IN THE 
NEW YORK SALESROOM OF A CRETONNE MANUFACTURER 


For the display of their fabrics F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., have created a splendid exhibit from which our artist 
sketched the treatments shown above. 








AST month, at the Anderson Galleries, a piece 

called the Martha Washington Chair was sold. 
Immediately we began to get inquiries as to what a 
Martha Washington chair was. 

The United States National Museum has a num- 
ber of authentic Washington pieces. Some of the 
Sheraton chairs in the collection may have been dupli- 
cated by the maker many times, and sold to many 
different people; thus the same chair, if owned by a 
Hancock or a Franklin, would be given a different 
name, according to its possession. 

Washington’s home in Mount Vernon was built 
way back in 1743, and the State was named after 
Admiral Vernon. When George Washington occupied 
it before the Revolution, it covered 8,000 acres. There 
were no lady decorators in those days. Records all 
show that it was Washington who took an interest in 
the furnishing of the house. In 1759, Washington 


brought his bride, the widow Custis, to Mount Vernon, 
and following his death, and the death of his wife, 
much of the furniture was bequeathed to her four 
grandchildren, and consequently these relics were scat- 
tered to the winds. When the house was purchased 
in 1858, and restored by the association of ladies that 
raised the funds to do so, a great deal of this old 


WHAT IS THE “MARTHA WASHINGTON CHAIR” 


furniture was hunted up and replaced in Washington’s 
bedroom. 

Now, when it comes to Martha Washington’s 
room, of all the authentic pieces that were dis- 
covered, any chair in the room might be called a 
Martha Washington chair. There were eight or ten 
chairs that could very properly be so called. 

There have been several “Martha Washington 
Chairs” sold at the Anderson Art Galleries. They 
bring all the way from $350 to $750, according to the 
condition. 

One sold at the Palmer sale, was described 
by Mr. Packer the Catalogist as follows: 

Mahogany Upholstered Martha Washington 

Chair, American, Circa 1780 

With canted back shaped in serpentine curves 

at the top, gently voluted arms and tapered 

square legs inlaid with satinwood lines. Legs 

braced by plain strétchers. Back and seat 
upholstered and covered in old toile de jouy. 

In the trade, there are several firms that are mak- 
ing “Martha Washington Chairs”, but the piece that 
we illustrate, by the Charak Furniture Company, is the 
same type and construction as that sold by Anderson 
Galleries. 

















Homes”. 





At the left is a Martha 
Washington chair illus- 
trated and described by 
Mary H. Northend in 
her book 
To the right 
“is a modern chair of 

similar type shown in 

the line of a Boston 
manufacturer. 


“Colonial 














DESIGN MOTIFS OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY FABRICS 


See text on opposite page. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XIII. Exoncatep Leaves (XVI Century) 


E HAVE devoted not a little space and attention 

to the form of ornament we have called 
“Meneaux”, a floriated cross-bar arrangement by 
means of which textile ornamentation was divided into 
panels of various shapes and types. 

In many of the examples remaining in museum 
collections, the cross-bar origin is rather difficult to 
trace—an arrangement, which is thought by some to 
have been inspired by the cross-barred windows of 
mediaeval architecture. The panel-like form of these 
patterns, even in the most involved figures, may be 
definitely traced, and for 
that reason, those fabrics 
in which there is a dis- 
tinct intention to create 




















were at their wits’ ends to satisfy the demand for 
variety during the vogue when this lattice-like form 
of running ornament seemed to be the most popular, 
and judging from the number of examples still in 
existence, the most successful design type of the period. 

At this particular stage in our discussion of the 
“Meneaux” type, we come to the use of exaggerated 
and elongated leaf forms, in most of which a single 
thistle-like leaf with an elongated tip and stem forms 
the connecting links between:a series of motifs on a 
diagonal line in either direction to form sides of a panel, 
which encloses a floral 
group. These leaf-like con- 
necting links when repeated 
so as to enclose all sides of 





this type of pattern, may 
properly be classified in 
the “Meneaux” group. 
That there is a tre- 
mendous similarity be- 
tween designs of this 
sort cannot be denied, 
and it is more than prob- 
able that the designers 

























































a tracery-like panel, might 
contain, as in Figure 211, 
an ornament made up of 
the units employed in the 
dividing links, or as in Fig- 
ure 210, it might enclose a 
Renaissance vase containing 
an aster-like plant in bloom. 

The indication of the 
aster appears also in Fig- 
ures 214 and 215, and here 
also there is a distinct plant 
relationship between the 
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central figure of the panel and the connecting links of 
the roving plant, by which the panel is enclosed. 

In Figure 209, there is a slight difference in that 
the figure, which forms the central ornament of the 
panel, is the parent from which stem-like shoots pro- 
vide the connecting links and create the panel effect. 

In Figure 212, probably of somewhat later date 
and of Persian conception, there is a development that, 
though similar in form to the others we have men- 
tioned, is more naturalistic and less set than the Italian 
and Spanish influences, which seem to dominate the 
other designs in all of the other examples we show. 

Figures 210, 211, 213, 214 and 215, as we have 
already indicated are of the Spanish and Italian in- 
fluence of the 16th century. The fabrics are brocatelles. 

Figure 212 is from an example in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

Figure 209 is a very much earlier design but is 
sufficiently related to the others we have shown to 
justify its inclusion at this time. The design is from 
a pattern found in an old German picture of the 15th 
century and included in the Fishbach Collection. 





PUTTING THE BEST FOOT FORWARD 
(Continued from page 104) 
established a steady demand for a longer time than for 
other items in the same stock and for which there is 
a regular supply to meet that demand. 

The word Fashion is used to designate those newer 
items of merchandise for which there is a present or 
anticipated demand based on the changing desires of 
the public. 

The word Prestige is used to designate those ex- 
ceptional merchandise items which are above the aver- 
age in exclusiveness, newness, rarity, style, or fashion. 

There are two other words that are a great help 
to buyers in making selections of goods and in helping 
to train their assistants. These are the House defini- 
tions of style and taste: 

The word Style is used to name that artistic and 
enduring quality to be found in an object of beauty 
and usefulness the resultant of good design, harmon- 
ious colors, good workmanship and appropriate 
material. 

The word Taste is used to name the ability to 
apply, with a sense of the appropriate, knowledge of 
style and fashion. 

It will be observed that Fashion in merchandise 
describes the restless and transitory reaction of cus- 
tomers toward it, while the word Style is used to 
describe an enduring quality in an object of beauty and 
usefulness resulting from good design and workman- 
ship, harmonious colors, and appropriate material. 

In studying the first problem of the merchant, “the 
desires and demands of the customers he proposes to 
serve,” Mr. Reyburn and his associates believe that in 
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their store the most effective appeal, which would be 
the first approach, is for better goods. It would seem 
that this co-operative thinking and planning accounts 
for the appearance of the department which attracted 
the attention of the writer.. One cannot fail to’ be 
impressed by first appearances, and so the customer, 
as he gets off the elevator at Lord & Taylor’s, is not 
confronted by the usual stock of miscellaneous mate- 
rial suggesting merely commercialism, bargains, mark- 
downs, but by the air of refinement, the charm of 
better things—glimpses of grouped corners or window 
ensembles, or hallways with walls and draperies and 
rugs and lighting fixtures, suggesting charming ensem- 
bles. The visitor is in an atmosphere of artistry, and 
when he emerges from this atmosphere into the com- 
mercial department, his mind has been unconsciously 
influenced to appreciate higher standards. 

This thought—the power of suggestion—is by no 
means a new thought. It is only new in its application 
as a first contact. Heretofore, it has been a case of 
putting the cart before the horse. The power of sug- 
gestion—the example rooms, the groupings, even the 
Decorative Department, have been poked away some- 
where in the rear of the Commercial Department. 
Their influence has been merely an accidental influence. 

Nobody will deny that the subject is one of 
aesthetics. 

Furnishing is no longer merely utilitarian. 

A chair must be not merely an article of *use—it 
must be an article of beauty. There are people who 
can appreciate a thing when they see it, but who can- 
not imagine the thing. That’s why the decorator is in 
business—for the benefit of those who have no artistic 
sense of selection, butwwho appreciate the ensemble 
when placed before them. 





AN UPHOLSTERY HANDBOOK 

F  cncneny handbook entitled ‘Essentials of Uphol- 

stery” has just been brought out by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. The author is Herbert 
Bast, who is Upholstery Instructor in the Sheboygan 
Vocational School, Sheboygan, Wis. This is a prac- 
tical volume; the processes and jobs described and 
illustrated have been successfully used in the author’s 
classes. The instructions for these, however, are suffi- 
ciently flexible to enable teachers or pupils to modify 
the designs if so desired. At the end of each process 
described, various leading questions are asked, in 
order to test the pupil’s understanding and memory. 

Part III gives some very interesting data regard- 
ing the source and manufacture of the various mate- 
rials used in upholstery. Most of the photographs 
reproduced in this section are stimulating to the imagi- 
nation, and give an idea of the vast amount of romance 
there is to be found in industry. The book is printed 
on highly calendered paper. Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


CARVED AND UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE DISPLAYED AGAINST A SEVERE 
BACKGROUND 
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FIREPLACE GROUPING IN A SMALL HOME 
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VENEERED FURNITURE AND THE LAW 


Comment on the Order of the Federal Trade Commission to Furniture Manufacturers Concerning the 
‘Labelling of their Veneered Products 


HE Federal Trade Commission has ordered 26 

manufacturers of furniture to use the word 
“veneered” in describing “furniture overlaid with wal- 
nut or mahogany faces, when it is made chiefly of other 
woods”, according to a statement made public by the 
Commission on October 26th. 

According to the Commission’s order, “the failure 
to make known the fact that the furniture was veneered 
had the tendency to deceive the public into believing 
the furniture was solid walnut or mahogany.” This 
ruling by the Federal Trade Commission affects the 
following firms: 

Berkey & Gay Funiture Co., Inc., Stow & Davis 
Furniture Co., Inc., Gunn Furniture Co., Inc., John 
Widdicomb Co., Inc., Luce Furniture Shops and others. 
Century Furniture Co., 
Inc., Grand Rapids 
Fancy Furniture Co., 
Valley City Desk Co., 
Inc., Foote - Reynolds 
Co., Pritchett - Powers 
Co., Inc., Johnson Fur- 
niture Co., Inc., and 
others. Grand Rapids 
Chair Co., Inc., Hek- 
man Furniture Co., Inc., 
Wagemaker Co., Inc., 
Robert W. Irwin Co., 
Inc., Standardized Fur- 
niture Co., Inc., H. E. 
Shaw Furniture Co., 
Inc., Widdicomb Fur- 
niture Co., Inc., Im- 
perial Furniture Co., 
Inc., Williams - Kimp 
Furniture Co., Inc., Paulman Furniture Co., Inc., 
Cabinet Shops, Inc., Furniture Studios, Inc., Macey 
Co., Inc.; Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc., all of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Showers Bros. Co., Inc., 
of Bloomington, Ind. 

The order as sent to each of the firms mentioned 
prohibits them from: 

“ ‘Selling or offering for sale in interstate com- 
merce furniture made with broad or flat parts of 
mahogany, or walnut, as the case may be, which have 
been veneered on other different wood or woods, unless 
such furniture be described as ‘veneered’. 

“Using the word ‘mahogany’ or the word ‘wal- 
nut’ in advertisements, catalogs, price lists, invoices or 
otherwise in connection with the sale or offering for 
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A fine Berkey & Gay piece of veneered furniture impossible of 
manufacture of solid woods. 


sale in interstate commerce of furniture made with 
broad or flat parts of mahogany, or walnut, as the case 
may be, which have been veneered on different wood 
or woods, unless accompanied by the word or term 
‘veneered’.” 

It seems a great pity that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission stubbornly holds to the thought that the use of 
veneer is an attempt to deceive the public and contri- 
butes to an opportunity of fraudulent representation. 

Unfortunately, the Commission has set up a stand- 
ard in the interpretation of descriptive terms that 
makes no allowance for trade terminology. The firms 
against whom this embargo is raised are all manufac- 
turers of furniture, whose goods are distributed to 
qualified furniture dealers, and to decree that the 
manufacturer shall be 
denied the use of the 
word “mahogany” or 
“walnut” in advertise- 
ments, catalogues, price 
lists, invoices, or other- 
wise, etc., is to intimate 
that the absence of such 
a description with refer- 
ence to a manufac- 
turer’s goods is an at- 
tempt to deceive or 
defraud the retail fur- 
niture merchant, 

We do not for a 
moment believe that the 
retail furniture dealer 
needs any such protec- 
tion as the Commission 
has striven to set up. If 
he needs to be told what is and what is not veneered 
in the furniture he buys for resale, he has a mighty 
little accumulation of business knowledge with which 
to protect himself in the buying of style, quality, dura- 
bility and the other elements of value, which enter 
into the price of an article of furniture. 

Dissenting from the majority of the Commission, 
Commissioner W. E. Humphrey held that the manu- 
facturers had the right to use some other word or 
words in truthfully designating their products in effect 
that the Commission could tell the respondents “what 
not to do” but not “what they should do.” 

If the entire thought of the Commission is mainly 
that of protecting the ultimate consumer, we can find 
no quarrel with their purpose, although we heartily 
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disagree with their method. The ultimate consumer, 
by the broadcasting of these various Commission deci- 
sions through the media of newspapers, is being en- 
couraged in the fallacy that the term “veneered” 
furniture indicates the presence of a cheapening in- 
fluence ; that like such words as adulterated or impure, 
it carries the stigma of an attempt to cheat and in their 
attempt to coerce the manufacturer, albeit by due 
process of law, into the adoption of their specified 
form of “branding”, is an evidence of their wish to 
perpetuate the misunderstanding in the public mind 
with reference to the real purpose of veneering. 

We do not know whether this decision of the 
Commission is final with regard to this group of furni- 
ture manufacturers or whether they may have the 
opportunity of a review of the case at some future 
time, but we believe that this ruling may be the means 
of instigating valuable measures of relief if not indeed 
pointing the way to a successful turning of the tables, 
which will bring profit where disaster was intended. 

The writer has been very closely connected with 
the furniture business for a period of several years— 
buying, selling, advertising and to some extent manu- 
facturing, and by actual practice has learned that the 
best way to counteract a prejudice against the use of 
veener in furniture construction was to tell the truth 
concerning its purpose and its effects.. Based upon this 
experience, we would offer this suggestion to the fur- 
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niture manufacturers and furniture dealers: Let every 
furniture manufacturer, every wholesale furniture 
salesman, every retail furniture dealer and every retail 
furniture salesman set about the education of the public 
concerning the purpose and value of the practice of 
furniture veneering. 

Let manufacturers initiate a country-wide adver- 
tising propaganda designed to show the buying public 
that veneered furniture is stronger than solid furni- 
ture, that veneered furniture is more artistic than solid ° 
furniture, that the grain effects in precious woods com- 
mon to the practice of veneer are impossible with solid 
furniture, that built-up or laminated wood with a 
veneer face is more lasting, freer from defects, less 
liable to warp, twist, check or split than solid wood, 
and by actual authenticated tests prove these asser- 
tions in a way that will get over to the public not for 
the purpose of exploiting the consumer but rather to 
enable the consumer to estimate the term veneer in its 
effect upon fair values and not from a standpoint of 
mistaken prejudice. 

We believe that the term “veneer”, which in the 
mind of the writer is neither representative of dis- 
paragement nor of inferior quality, can be truthfully 
set before the intelligence of the purchasing public in 
such a way that it will in time be recognized for what 
it is—a method of construction and not a criterion 
of value. 





WORK OF LOUIS F. SMITH 


| then several years past Louis F. Smith has 

been at work on Cape Cod, planning the 
colony houses on Oyster Harbors. Recently 
he has done the Oyster Harbors Clubhouse, 
which forms a delightful background for fur- 
nishings in the early American style. The 
lobby is in hand-hewed cedars, felled in the 
clearing of the land on which the golf course 
was laid out. 

Ox yokes are used for the main lighting 
fixtures, and the side lights are copies of old 
barn lamps. 

The furniture is all of maple, reproduc- 
tions, with hook rugs on the floors. 

Some of the rooms are panelled; some of 
the walls are done in scenic papers, and one 
pattern, “Scenic America”, shows scenes of 
old Boston and New York Harbor, Niagara 
Falls, West Point and the natural bridge of 
Virginia. The sun room is particularly inter- 
esting, with its walls of sea green, and spat- 
tered floors of deeper shades. 





Lobby of the Oyster Harbors Clubhouse. 
See text above. 
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SOME SKETCHES MADE IN THE WHOLESALE MARKET 


In the upper left-hand corner is a triangular shaped console table and mirror, being shown by the 
Reliable Frame Co. They are silver mounted over gold lacquer, with touches of red lacquer. Across 
from this are two cornices from the same concern. The top one is of turquoise blue and silver, and 
the bottom one is in three shades of green edged with black. 

The triangular shaped walnut end-table is on display in the showroom: of Clifton & Dunleavy, and 
the Louis XVI secretaire in French walnut inlaid with tropical woods is from the line of the Somma 
Shops. The pewter-brass lamp in the center of the page is being shown by the Skinner-Hill Co. The 

H. L. Judd Co. is responsible for the anvilcraft wrought iron gate. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


See text on opposite page. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from October) 


N Figure 61, already published, we have brought 

the vertical measurements of our profile forward to 
the face of the block, representing our table in our 
perspective room. 

In Figure 62, we have brought the horizontal 
measurements of the profile forward to the ground 
line of our perspective picture, and where these lines 
cross the face of the block on the floor line CC-DD, 
we have obtained the dimensions in one point perspec- 
tive, from which our table is to be produced in two 
point perspective. 

It must be realized that in turning these dimen- 
sions to account, the table is given a half twist on the 
floor just as our box in Figure 51 has been given a 
half twist to produce the appearance there shown. 

In Figure 51 we have already shown the quarter- 
ing of our box in this twisted position, therefore, if we 
continue a line through the center of the box from 
R V P Figure 64 to where it touches the ground line, 
it will meet the ground line at the point indicated by 
the figure 1. The 1 in this instance and at this point 
corresponds with the 1 at the extreme left of the 
ground line in Figure 62. If we follow the line cut- 
ting through the center of the box from left to right, 
beginning at the left vanishing point, we produce a 
similar figure 1 at the point where this line touches the 
ground line to the right of the front corner. Our 
ground line has been brought forward of our picture 
plane to a point on the line with the front -corner of 
our box, and in Figure 50 we have restored the scale 
feet on this new ground line. We will now, therefore, 
have to restore in these latter drawings, such scale feet 
as may be necessary to develop the measurements of 
our table. 

Referring again to Figure 64 and to the line which 
runs to the right vanishing point down through the box 


to show point 1 on the ground line. This procedure 
has determined that 1 at this point is the center of our 
table, therefore, it is also the center of. the blocks 
which constitute the feet of the table, which vanish in 
the right vanishing point, R V P. 

To determine the size of the area covered by these 
blocks on the floor, we refer to the measurements dis- 
covered in our Figure 62, and with these measurements 
as a guide a similar measurement is repeated on the 
ground line of Figure 64, which gives us points 4-4, 
equidistant from the center point 1. Lines carried to 
R V P from 4-4 give us the area indicated by the 
shaded area on Figure 64. By using the center line 
from L V P, passing through the remaining two feet 
of the table and terminating at 1 to the right of the 
front corner of the box and by repeating the scale 
measurements to the right and left of the termination 
of this line at 1, we obtain the points 4-4, from which 
we obtain the location and floor area of D and B 
the feet of the table which vanish toward L V P. 

From our vertical measurements at the corner of 
the box in Figure 61, we get the thickness of these 
blocks, which we transfer to Figure 64 for the purpose 
of determining the height of our blocks and the area 
of the top surface. It is necessary also to determine 
the rear lines of these blocks, which in Figure 62 are 
indicated by line 8. .The distance between the corner 
15 and this line 8, representing as it does the scale 
foot. measurement from the front to the rear of the 
blocks, which: form the table feet,.must therefore be 
recorded on Figure 64 in the relationship that will give 
us the equivalent dimensions in two point perspective. 

Measuring to the right from 15, the point where 
the front corner of our box meets the ground line, the 
distance from. front to back of the block, we obtain 
point 8 on the ground line, which is the back line of 
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block A and the same distance to the left of 15 gives 
us the back line of block B. Lines carried from these 
points to the right and left vanishing points gives us 
the perspective depth of these blocks and similar 
measurements carried out with respect to the rear 
blocks C and D, give us a corresponding certainty of 
the floor area of these latter blocks. 

All other measurements, both those which are 
defining horizontal distances as in Figure 62 and verti- 
cal distances as in Figure 61, are transferred to the 
drawing now being constructed in two point perspective. 

From the conditions shown in Figure 64, the next 
step is to build up the table feet to the next architec- 
tural level as shown in Figure 65, and by continuing 
we reach the step shown in Figure 66. It seems un- 
necessary to describe all of the minutia of the various 
steps because we are following exactly the same prin- 
ciples already described at length in the construction 
of the box, that is to say, we continue to measure the 
scale feet on the ground line and by the relationship 
between these measurements and our right and left 
vanishing points, we obtain perspective dimensions. 

All vertical dimensions are obtained by the use of 
vertical scale feet erected at any desired point on the 
ground line. Thus by erecting a front scale elevation 
of the face of foot B at the point on the ground line 
where 1 splits it in half, we obtain the scale dimensions 
of BX, and by carrying these back to the left vanishing 
point, we obtain the perspective dimensions of B. Like- 
wise in Figure 66, to obtain the thickness of the pede- 
stal platform and at the same time get the setback of 
the pedestal upon the platform, we obtain first the 
measurements of the square of the setback as found 
between 5 and 6, at the left of 15 in this figure, and 
similar distances with the same numbers at the right, 
and by carrying these to the right and left vanishing 
points, both the edge of the pedestal platform and the 
pedestal itself are defined. The other numbers in dia- 
grams 64 and 66 ought to be easily followed because in 
every case they represent predetermined measurements 
obtained in connection with diagrams 61 and 62. 

To define the circle of the table top in two point 
perspective, we revert again to the principle of using 
a floor plan of the box, within which the circle has 
been drawn. Thus in Figure 67 to the right and left 
of the corner of the box and as far below the ground 
line as may be desired to avoid confusion, we have 
drawn two hemispheres, each representing one-half of 
the table top. These hemispheres are enclosed within 
the corresponding half of the square, which would en- 
close the portion of the table top represented by each 
hemisphere. In our explanation, it would be unneces- 
sary to refer to more than one, for the procedure is 
exactly the same for both. Therefore, taking the one 
marked X-X and tracing the correspondence between 
15 and 15X and 1 and 1X, we find that we have ob- 
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‘tained a flat representation of the half circle of our 


table top, this half circle being cut into quarters by the 
diagonal lines which cross from corner to center of the 
one-half of our box. These diagonal lines here serve 
a very useful purpose because it is by means of them 
that we reproduce the curve of our table top in true 
perspective. It will be noticed that the diagonal line 
of the box cuts the curve of the table top at points 
which we have marked 16L and 16R. This is a fixed 
relationship which must be true if the hemisphere is 
true within the square. Furthermore, this is exactly 
the same plan we used to obtain the circle of the table 
top in our development of one point perspective, as 
will be seen if the reader refers back to Figure 22. 

Now by erecting vertical lines from the point 
where the curve is cut by the diagonal line to where 
they come in contact with the ground line as 16L2 and 
16R2, and by carrying vanishing lines from these latter 
points to the right and left vanishing points, we have 
obtained a transfer of point 16L and 16R to the floor 
area of our box. It remains now for us to repeat the 
same measurements on the hemisphere XXX and by 
carrying the vertical lines on this hemisphere to the 
ground and then to the right vanishing point, we obtain 
the definite centers of the quarter curve or one-quarter 
of the round table top. These points are represented 
on the floor of our box by 16L3 and 16R3. 

In Figure 68, the next step is indicated, which is 
to bring the circle representing the area of the table top 
from its position on the floor in Figure 67 to the top 
of the box, which we have done by erecting vertical 
lines from those points which determine the dimen- 
sions of the circle on the floor to corresponding posi- 
tions at the top of the box, and here again by lines 
which vanish to the right and left vanishing points, 
we determine the location and shape of the curve which 
represents the table top. 

Now with the finding lines removed, we have in 
Figure 69 a representation of the table top as it would 
appear confined within the top of the box. The feet 
and pedestal of the table are left out of this diagram 
so as to avoid confusion. 

The super-structure of the table, the band and 
upper pedestal are produced by following the meas- 
urements already determined and throwing them into 
two point perspective relationship, as in Figure 70, and 
now by uniting all of the sections of the table within 
the one drawing, we have in Figure 71 the complete 
table in perspective relationship and contained within 
the original box, which appeared in the room repre- 
sentation of Figure 51. ; 

(To Be Continued) 
Note: We have been asked by many new subscribers to 
supply back numbers containing the preceding articles of this 
series. We regret that we are unable to do so.. We shall be 


glad, however, to permit any who desires to go over the entire 
series to date in this office. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 
See text on preceding pages. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


5 kw illustration shown on this page represents the 

cutting diagram from which the pattern may be 
constructed for the festoon drapery of glazed chintz 
shown on page 127. 

There need be no extensive explanation of this 
diagram because the three pieces represented will be 
readily recognized as being the left festoon, the left 
cascade and the center double cascade. 

By enlarging the one-quarter inch squares of the 
cutting diagram to 24% inches each, the resulting pat- 
tern will approximate the dimensions of a four-foot 
window. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


THE following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this mag- 

azine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 

400. Name and address of a firm who manufactures 
Empire Colonial sofas? 

401. Name and address of any firm manufacturing 
tow or hair picking machines? 

402. Names of firms where prints of inexpensive 
painted and enameled wood furniture for a sun room, can 
be procured? 





403. Names of manufacturers of Anaglypta and Lin- 
crusta? 

404. Advise what manufacturer handles plush, such 
as is used in making toy Teddy bears? 

405. Where can pleated window shades, which open 
half and half, the lower half down and the upper half up, 
be obtained? 

406. Names of mills who manufacture plain and jac- 
quard casement silks? 

Advise what manufacturer makes a Welsh cup- 
board in either walnut or mahogany? 

408. Name of one or two concerns that make a 
specialty of damask for vestments and other work in 
churches? 

409. Who of the advertisers carry a line of kidney 
living room suite frames? 

410. Addresses of several mills, who manufacture in 
the South, damask materials and silks, used for upholster- 
ing purposes? 

411. Who manufactures LMC and BFM webbing? 
Also who mariufactures silver crystal cloth for theatrical 
purposes? 

412. Names of concerns who are handling about the 
same line as Berkey & Gay? Also firms in New York 
City carrying a line of tea tables? 

413. Where can cut glass drapery hold backs be 
obtained? 

414. What concerns handle double faced velour, for 
use wherever appearance on both sides must be alike? 

415. Advise from whom glass drawer knobs can be 
purchased? 

416. Where can patchwork Egyptian panels be ob- 
tained? 




















































































































DIAGRAM FOR THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For description and diagrams, see opposite page. 
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BEDROOM ENSEMBLE AT THE ART CENTER 


Arranged by Alon Bement for the First Annual Exhibition of Modern American Decorative Art. 
See text on opposite. page. 
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AN EXHIBIT OF MODERN AMERICAN DECORATIVE ART 


HE first annual exhibition of Modern American 

Decorative Arts opened Monday, October 8th, 
under the sponsorship of the Art Center. This exhi- 
bition displayed in complete decorative setting the 
products of ten prominent manufacturers, and marked 
the first concerted attempt to promote modern art as 
reflected in American workmanship. Advancing with 
new ideas in design within the modernistic form, the 
manufacturers showed the complete unity of decoration 
which can be accomplished in the modern setting. 

The display was on view at the Art Center during 
October, and was then sent on tour to be shown in the 
museums of the principal 
cities of the country. The 
exhibition was installed to 
represent several complete 
interiors—living room, din- 
ing room, bedroom and 
foyer, each showing the 
most recent application of 
modern decorative ideas in 
furniture, linoleum, rugs, 
phonographs, wallpaper, 
draperies, tablecloths, sil- 
ver, blankets, perfumes and 
cosmetic accessories, lamps 
and bird-cages. 

The exhibits were ar- 
ranged by Alon Bement, 
Director of the Art Center. 
The bedroom ensemble, a 
detail of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion, has two beds, one in 
grey maple inlaid with na- 
tural maple, and the other 
in Thuya burl trimmed 
with grey maple and inlaid 
with hollywood and ebony. 
The wallpaper is an inter- 
esting design of orange, purple and black motifs 
against a grey and tan background. The rug has 
similar motifs in brown, tan, and dark-blue, and is 
woven with geometric curves and crossing angles. The 
windows are draped with a golden-brown marcel nub 
material. The entire effect is very pleasing and 
harmonious. 

The smaller illustration shows the living room, in 
which is featured a unique hooked rug of deep blue, 
with octopus streamers. The window-drapes are of 
mauve taffeta over gold-mesh curtains, and the mod- 
ernistic upholstered chair is a mauve damask, which 
harmonizes in a charming manner with the wallpaper 





A corner of the living room. 


and draperies. A light blue Pyraline bird-cage swing- 
ing on its tall stand gives color to the soft tones of this 
living room. 

Complete simplicity was achieved in the decorative 
scheme of the dining room by relating each thing in 
the setting to a silver and green base. A broad band 
and small leaf-patterned linen damask cloth in a deli- 
cate shade of pastel green was chosen to match in color 
and design the linen damask window-hangings, which 
were caught back by silver-grey curtain clasps. Linen 
damask for draperies is one of the season’s most 
interesting innovations. Modern sterling silver table 
appointments with grey fin- 
ished surfaces which were 
lacquered, reflected shafts 
of light from the mauve- 
colored candles, which had 
been “stepped up” in sky- 
scraper fashion in modern 
sterling candlesticks, ar- 
ranged diagonally - across 
the table. This room gave 
a complete impression of 
color and originality, com- 
bined with a correct and 
conservative interpretation 
of a dining room in the 
modernistic manner. 

The following firms 
were represented in the ex- 
hibit: Forzina, Inc., and 
S. Karpen & Bro., furni- 
ture; the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills ; Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Almco 
Galleries, lamps; the Gor- 
ham Co., silverware; the 
Linen Guild; Esmond 
Mills, blankets; Clarence 
Whitman & Sons, draperies. 
The modernistic bird-cage shown above is from the 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., and Richard Hudnut had 
a display of perfumes in interesting modernistic 
containers. 

We are impressed each Autumn, when the various 
decorative shows and exhibits begin, with their steady 
improvement, year by year. Not only are the articles 
displayed, generally speaking, of a higher artistic 
character, but their arrangements are more and more 
interesting, as those who have had charge of them 
have learned to inject into each exhibit an atmosphere 
of charming informality. Their educative value cannot 
be overrated. 
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In order to assist our customers in the pleasant hut difficult problem of selecting gifts for 





















































































































































































































































































































































We their friends, we have prepared the accompanying lists, showing materials which may be 
ee obtained in our upholstery department. As an added convenience, we have left a blank 
av space preceding each arti¢le in which you may find it convenient to list for your reference 
\. ', the name of the individual f»r whom you intend such a gift. We suggest the desirability 
al of an early selection. 
<8 
WA Antimony jewel boxes Japanese gongs 
a Antimony trays Lace chair backs 
i £4 Antique furniture Lace decorations 
> Antique lace scarfs Lace pillow covers 
ae Bed comfortables Leather screens . ~ 
Nie Bedroom shoe-box and ottoman Lace table and boudoir covers ‘ 
Wal Bed sets Lace bedsets ‘Sy 
7 Bedspreads Lambrequins we 
AS Bird cages and stands Lamp shades AS 
‘a Book blocks Lamps—fioor and table = 
ay C Book or magazine basket stands Made-up overdraperies uy 
a Brass trays, vases, incense burners, Maps and prints oN 
Ry candlesticks Mats and runners in metal-thread Re’ 
~~ Candelabra ey a 
\\ js Candlesticks irrors N\ ia 
A Candle-stands Needlework tapestry WA 
—L< Cedar chests Nest boxes ak) 
Ss Chinese brocades . Oriental and domestic rugs Ws 
= Chinese embroideries; oblongs, Oriental art objects os 
RD squares, sleeve bands, doilies Paintings L$ 
\V" Chinese teakwood pedestals and Piano scarfs and table runners of (6) 
1) tabourettes plush, silk, leather, embroidered, Bd 
“Sa Cigarette boxes embossed, woven and printed A? 
Ay Clocks Pictures ay 
We Couch covers Portieres and curtains aR 
Re) Cushions Radio cabinets : Re 
~~ Cretonne covered boxes, screens to Renaissance bedsets m~ 
Wy, match : Round, oblong and square lounging \ al 
s Al Cretonne sewing cabinets cushions and foot rests “ZS 
> Day beds : Scrim bedsets SS) 
WS Decorative Basketry Sewing machines WS 
—_ Desk sets Ship models =~ 
Ve - Door stops Shoe boxes Ue - 
a Draft and fire screens Silk table covers, mats and scarfs S 
ol Drapery and lambrequin silks Silk velours table runners pw" 
~ East India embroidered and tie dyed Slipper boxes i 
\ y fabrics Smokers’ stands Na] 
NAS East India brass and enameled Sofa pillows mS 
<4 wares Tables <A 
Wy Electric fires Table mats Wh 
a Embroidered table covers Table runners — 
(UE. Filet bedspreads Table scarfs (WE. 
ae Filet panels Tapestry panels —hand woven or aR 
SONG Fireplace sets in brass and gray machine made m~ 
Ni metal Tapestry table runners ~. 
‘al Floor cushions Tapestry table scarfs Nal 
“S Fringes, cords and gimps for arti- Teakwood stands bo 
ANS cles made at home Telephone screens AS 
Wy? Glassware and pottery Telephone stands WA 
y Glove boxes Trick or puzzle cabinets or. . 
\ Hampers and wood boxes Trinket boxes s] Ae 
Handkerchief boxes Turkish slippers ee 
Hand-painted leather library screens | Upholstered box couches ae 
Hand-painted Japanese screens Upholstered chairs y AG 
Hand-tooled leather boxes, jewel Upholstered sofas yo) 
cabinets, humidors, writing cabinets Utility boxes and chests « LZ 
Hand-painted panels Utility cabinets and boxes in chintz Ws 
India Print curtains, table covers, Velours couch covers ab 
etc. Velours portieres LE 
Japanese baskets Velours table covers “7, 
Japanese brocades in scarfs and Wall banners K(f 
runners Wastepaper baskets 4 Ad 
TC 
Op pNP RN cb RN cb RN | TS, RN LKB Sa 4 
OO NN Nes OSS Ve the OSEKG 


This list, with such modifications as are necessary to suit your stock, might be printed and 
mailed to a selected list of your customers, lending further emphasis to your display of 
holiday wares. 

















Impress upon your customers the desirability of new draperies, etc., to 
greet the Christmas guests. 





XMAS BUYING AND THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


HE time is at hand for the upholstery buyer to do 
a little constructive thinking concerning his depart- 
ment and the great American Christmas - gift habit. 

Holiday buying generally passes by the upholstery 
department because ordinary upholstery goods are 
seldom considered presentation stocks and in the weeks 
just prior to Christmas, the minds of the purchasing 
public are pretty well centered upon those things which 
may be considered from the gift-buying standpoint. 

The refurnishing of the home stands aside all too 
frequently in order that purchases of toilette acces- 
sories, gloves, handkerchiefs, and the thousand and one 
personal knick-knacks that fall into the gift category, 
may be provided as a means of spreading cheer and 
remembrances during the holiday season. 

There is, however, no 
real reason why many of the 
items carried in an uphol- 
stery department would not 
be just as acceptable, and in ‘Peat 
many cases more sensible gift 
items than the kind of things 
frequently chosen in other 
departments of the store be- 
cause more prominently dis- 
played in connection with the 
holiday gift - buying season. 
When one thinks of the be- 
wilderment that accompanies the seeking of suitable 
gift purchases and the eagerness with which sugges- 
tions leading to a solution of the gift question are 
received, there is ample encouragement for the uphol- 
stery buyer to push forward at this time any and all 
types of merchandise that would constitute a suitable 
gift item. 

On the opposite page, we have listed a fairly com- 
prehensive range of the merchandise which could be 
featured for holiday promotion. Some of these may 














not be in the regular stocks, and if carried no place 
else in the store, could still be purchased for the pur- 
pose of pushing as holiday merchandise. 

We do not presume that this list exhausts the 
entire realm of gift merchandise, but sufficient is given 


In the upholstery department there should be 
many things suitable for gifts at Christmas time. 


in order to form a nucleus for holiday thinking. 
There are also items in the upholstery stock that sell 
the year around that could also be brought forward 
and given particular prominence at this time because 
of the fact that the holiday season with its influx of 
guests from out-of-town or that the return of mem- 
bers of the family from school or from homes located 
elsewhere, creates a need for putting the family home 
in presentable condition. Rugs, furniture or curtains, 
which have been good enough for family use are not 
good enough to present to the eyes of visiting strangers. 
Therefore, advertisements which politely call attention 
to these furnishing deficiencies and the display of 
stocks which emphasize the advantage of “fixing up” 
through the medium of timely. purchases, may accom- 
plish a great deal in stimulating the sale of 
regular merchandise if tied to the thought of 
the holiday season. 

Arrangements might even be made for de- 
ferring the payment of these more extensive 
purchases until a period in the early part of 
next year, but this will, of course, depend upon 
store policies ‘and financial 

4 measures which control the 
granting of credit. 

The point is that the 
gift-buying season need not 
necessarily pass the uphol- 
stery department, the furnituré department or the rug 
department entirely by. 

It will all depend on the manner in which the 
stocks of these departments are brought to the attention 
of the gift-buying public. 

One way of presenting the gift suggestion in con- 
nection with upholstered merchandise is suggested on 
the opposite page. The list: there given might be re- 
produced and sent by mail to a list of selected cus- 
tomers with the suggestion that it might be useful as a 
means of planning appropriate gifts for certain friends 
or relatives, and the fact that it permits the making of 
a memorandum ofthe name of the person for whom 
any of these items is intended will add to the 
convenience of using such a list. 


4 








SOME OF THE NEW FABRICS AND FABRIC NOVELTIES ON DISPLAY 


At the top center is a frisé of effective rainbow design from the line of the Weineck-Kollinger Co. On either 

side are two attractive pillow-tops printed on monks-cloth and fringed, from the showing of West, Baker 

& Co. The circular and octagon-shaped tapestry table-mats, edged with open gold galloon, are on display at 

Ryer & Cashel’s. The long table-scarf in the center in attractive color combination, with orange and black 

predominating, is being shown by the Robert Lewis Co. At the left of the bottom is an example of two-toned 

damask in the selection of H. R. Mallinson & Co. Beside it is a rayon madras shown by the Robert Lewis 
Co. At the right is an imported French chintz in the line of the Gobelin Fabrics Corp. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND 


SHuLTs—H. O. Shults, of the E. L. Mansure Co., 
Chicago, represents the drapery trade as a member of 
the Exposition Committee, which under the auspices 
of the Association of Arts & Industries, will stage an 
important exhibition in the Mandel Bros. store next 
January. 

AtcHison—Thomas J. Atchison, well known in 
the lace curtain industry through his various connec- 
tions with Staheli, Rietmann & Co., E. C. Carter & 
Son and other firms, has joined the staff of Eugene 
Neumaier & Co., and will cover a great deal of the 
territory formerly taken care of by Mr. Neumaier 
personally. 

CavANaGH — Joseph E. Cavanagh, who is well 
known to the drapery trade, has been appointed sales 
manager of Montague & Co., Inc., effective November 
Ist. He was for eighteen years with Elms & Sellon 
and following that was a member of the firm of 
Cavanagh-Whiting. More recently he was sales man- 
ager of the Elms & Sellon Division of the National 
Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc. 

Potter — Frank L. Potter, well known in the 
drapery hardware trade and for 25 years with the 
Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., has joined the sales 
force of the Mattatuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Watson—Henry B. Watson, well known as an 
upholstery buyer through various important connec- 
tions held in this capacity during many years and 
recently with the Pick-Barth Corporation, Chicago, has 
taken charge of the upholstery department of the 
Shepard Store, Boston, entering upon his new duties 
November lst. Mr. Watson, in assuming this posi- 
tion, returns to one of his former fields of activity, 
he having served the Shepard Store in the same capac- 
ity several years ago when it was known as the Shep- 
ard-Norwell Co., leaving them in July 1907 to open 
the new department in the J. B. Greenhut Store, New 
York, Mr. Watson has many successes to his credit 
and many friends in the trade, who will felicitate him 
on his decision to remain in Boston. 


SELLERS 


CopELAND— F. T. Copeland, recently with the 
National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., has joined the 
Fandango Products Co., Inc., in charge of a depart- 
ment devoted to furniture slip covers and stock drap- 
eries, new lines of which will shortly be shown. 

NELsoN—Edwin J. Nelson, who has been con- 
nected with Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc. for 
several years as their sales representative in the Metro- 
politan area and New Jersey, is now manager of the 
import department, but will continue to cover his for- 
mer territory and also the larger cities of the Middle 
West. The import interest of the firm includes Stur- 
zenegger & Tanner & Co., of St. Gall, Switzerland, 
manufacturers of all types of swiss goods, and Alex- 
ander Jamieson & Co., Ltd., Darvel, Scotland, manu- 
facturers of Scotch madras curtains and piece goods. 

GaYLorRD—Miss Gaylord, buyer for the Isaac Long 
department store, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., recently gave an 
interesting talk on interior decoration to members of 
the Kiwanis Club. 

Parina—A. F. Parina is now in charge of the 
St. Louis office of Rousmaniere Williams, Inc., and 
will cover the Southwestern territory from there. Mr. 
Parina is located at 915 Olive Street. 

Bay.ies—Lincoln Baylies, of Amory, Browne & 
Co., was recently elected president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, at their meeting 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. He succeeds 
Colonel G. Edward Buxton. 

NASSAUER — Edgar W. Nassauer, who for five 
years was in the New York office Of Oehrle Brothers 
Co., recently resigned his position with that firm. 


OBITUARY 


Cuar_tes M. AIKMAN 
YX ygnan a long illness, Charles M. Aikman, one of the 
oldest members of the upholstery trade, died 
October 26th. His funeral took place from his late 
residence, 1156 Dean Street, Brooklyn. His widow 
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and a brother survive him. Mr. Aikman was brought 
up in the upholstery business by his uncle, G. L. Kelty, 
who also brought up another nephew, the late James 
B. Ryer. After the death of Mr. Kelty in 1889 Mr, 
Aikman continued the business of G. L. Kelty & Co. 
as selling agents for some years, The plush business 
established in Philadelphia as Collins & Aikman grow- 
ing to such importance, he discontinued the name of 
Kelty, which had been established since 1842, the firm 
having a small plant in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. Al- 
though Mr. Aikman was vice-president of Collins & 
Aikman, he had taken no active part in the business 
for some years. He was held in high esteem by those 
who knew him, a thorough business man; an able 
salesman. The latter qualities can be judged by an 
incident which happened a few years ago. While pass- 
ing the door of a prominent jobber and importer, the 
head of the concern came to the front and seeing his 
friend Aikman passed the time of day. He incidentally 
remarked that Mr. Aikman had not been selling them 
any goods lately. “My goods are too fine for you, and 
you seem satisfied with a cheaper and inferior quality,” 
was his reply. This was like exploding a bomb, as the 
house prided itself on carrying the finest goods in the 
market. When asked to justify his remark, Mr. Aik- 
man, while admitting that he did not know what 
Blank’s velours cost the firm, claimed that his goods 
were 10 per cent. higher, based upon superior quality, 
color and finish. He was requested to bring samples, 
and that afternoon was given an initial order for over 
$40,000. 
Henry C, REARDON 

_ ee which occurred early this month was that 

of Henry C. Reardon, president of the John A. 
Reardon Co., Boston. The deceased had been con- 
nected with the upholstery and drapery trade for the 
past forty-five years, and was appointed president of 
the Reardon Co. upon its incorporation five years ago. 





ROOM FOR THE EXPERIMENTER 
(Continued from page 95) 
of prices as exemplified by the special sales propaganda, 
becomes less and less inclined to invest in anything at 
regular prices. 

Some of our larger stores throughout the country 
are swinging away from the price appeal and are em- 
phasizing the desirability of their merchandise from 
other considerations than merely that of price. The 
fact that success is crowning their efforts to establish 
a new sales appeal and to abandon that of price alone 
would indicate that it is possible to break away from 
merchandising habits that have ceased to be profitable. 

We know a man who has succeeded so well in 
changing the advertising appeal of his merchandise 
from price to quality that in last month’s transactions, 
his department was “on velvet” from the middle of the 
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month and that by annual comparison with four other 
stores and departments, comparable to his in the month 
of September, his sales had overtopped the total of the 


entire four, In his case, it was not the absence of 


price in the advertising and selling effort that accom- 
plished success but it was the operation of aggressive 
business methods.which he had substituted for the 
appeal of price. It would be an unpardonable breach 
of confidence to quote either names or figures in this 
connection but we have seen the evidence and our 
word may be safely taken for the fact that it is indis- 
putable and incontrovertible. 

Instead of experimenting with style psychology, 
super education and the scientific analysis.of the indi- 
vidual customer there are plenty of experimental 
channels that may be productive of gratifying results. 
Experimentation based on a knowledge of merchan- 
dise, on experience in their application, on the char- 
acter of the local population and on the courage to 
pioneer a new method of operation when everybody 
else is remaining in the rut may develop new fields 
of successful business extension, the potentialities of. 
which have never been imagined. 





A BOOKLET ON STYLE AND DESIGN 
MosT interesting brochure from the Policy Holders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York, concerning the use of style and 
design in industry quotes the opinions of leading men 
in various industries and makes out a very clear case 
to the effect that style and design are an important 
factor in the merchandising of various products. 
Examples of the influence of style and design 
on the merchandising of a product are quoted from the 
operation of such firms as Cheney Bros., W. & J. 
Sloane, Inc., M. J. Whittal Associates, The Armstrong 
Cork Co., The Standard Textile Products Co., and 
other business organizations of country-wide reputation. 
Probably one of the most valuable phases of the 
discussion is contained in the following suggestions: 


1. There must be suitable training places established for 
American stylists in all style industries. 

2. Libraries on art and style and industrial art museums 
must be available as sources of information. 

3. There must be the most intimate exchange of ideas 
between designers, craftsmen and art schools. 

4. A proper balance must be established between style 
and staple production. 

5. Co-ordination of. style and design must be effected 
between manufacturers of complementary lines. 

6. The art director must be recognized as a link be- 
tween the sales manager and production manager. 

7. Opinion must give way to adequate tests for new 
styles and designs before adoption to the line. 

8. Suitable provision must be made for style education 
of salesmen, distributors, retailers and consumers, once styles 
are adopted. 4 

9. A careful check-up must be maintained of styles and 
designs once in production. : od 

10. Retailers must be recognized as educators, -inter- 
preters and reflectors of public preference; and as sources of 
information indicating public desires in the matter of style 
and design. 
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One of the cards in The Period Guide to Fabrics, described below. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which May be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 








A REMARKABLE FABRIC GUIDE 

THE illustration heading this page is from a new 

publication called “The Period Guide to Fabrics in 
Their Relation to Furniture”, which was recently 
brought out by Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. This 
publication embodies a new idea, and supplies in a 
most condensed form a wealth of information con- 
cerning suitable fabrics to be used by the decorator or 


collector for the covering of valuable old pieces and ~ 


modern reproductions of the various types of English 
furniture. 

The Guide is issued in the form of a portfolio, 
and has a number of pockets corresponding to the 
periods of furniture—Early Oak; Oak; Walnut; 
Mahogany; Satinwood. A series of illustrated cards 
is enclosed in each pocket, one card showing the 
various models of furniture for the period; another 
dealing with the wall hangings and the curtains; and 
the third showing typical designs of ‘the period. For 
each series of cards a key-chart is provided, on which 
are shown typical chairs of each period and other 
material facilitating reference to the cards of the 
series. 

The book is sold to the trade and to the public, 
with a liberal discount to the trade. Arthur H. Lee 
& Sons announce that additional cards amplifying any 


subject which may be of special interest will be issued 
from time to time and sent without charge to all 
subscribers. 

This portfolio is without question one of the most 
easily usable and complete guides to fabrics in their 
relation to furniture that has ever been issued, and no 
decorator interested in seeing to it that the furniture 
which comes under his influence is covered with mate- 


rials appropriate in weave and design can afford to 
overlook it. 


IN PAYNE & CO.’S LINES 

(500D taste is apparent in the patterns chosen for 

Payne & Co. of Dayton. They show a varied line 
of self-tone damasks, comprising four grades and five 
colors in each, in all-over and centered patterns. In 
antique damask a particularly striking pattern in the 
Lille grade is shown in gold and taupe, rose and taupe, 
red and taupe, and rust. Satins known as Cheverney 
are shown in plain grounds to match the antique dam- 
ask. Antique velours in two grades, Orleans and 
Fontainebleau show a variety in the latest colorings, 
Fontainebleau, the better grade, in red, rust, green, 
and mahogany, and Orleans in walnut, peach, light 
red, clover green, black, and coral. Art Moderne 
designs in tapestries are included in this line. 
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NEW FABRICS AT DERRYVALE LINEN CO. 
Tue Derryvale Linen Co. are displaying an exten- 


sive line. There are 12 different patterns of 50- 
inch linen crepe in a variety of color combinations. 
This material, which is softer in color than the ordi- 
nary linen, makes it moré attractive as a drapery. It 
can be had in either the natural or colored ground. 

A new material of jute and cotton, which comes 
in 12 patterns and makes a very effective drapery 
material, is also shown. In addition to these two mate- 
rials they are featuring a unique loose-woven linen 
crash in many soft-toned color combinations and fifteen 
different patterns. 

BARTONS BIAS BINDING IN NARROWER WIDTH 
O MEET the demand for a narrower width of their 
products, Bartons Bias Co. have brought out a 

drapery binding of % inch double fold, which is being 
shown in 19 shades, and is sold on spools of 36 yards. 
The Bartons Bias Co. state that they can make imme- 
diate delivery. They are also showing a military 
braid in about twenty colorings. This braid is % of 
an inch in width and is known as Art No. 303. 


THE trimmings shown on our drapery design this 
month, on page 127, as well as the trimmings on our 
various suggested draperies, appearing from month to 
month, are furnished through the courtesy of the 
Morris Bernhard Co., to whom we are indebted for 
cordial co-operation in the preparation of these sample 
draperies. 
A SPECIAL exhibit of Pacific Mills fabrics was shown 
at The Art Center, from November 7th to 17th. 
It included twenty-eight patterns—some of them in 
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the New Art from designs of C. B, Falls, Jules Bouy, 
William Rienecke, Rose O’ Neill. 


Tue Dovercraft Co., of Providence, has brought out 

a novelty metal tie-back holder. This is shown in a 
rosebud pattern in all colors. The device has a sharp 
pin attached so that it can be pushed into the wood- 
work with ease. 


BEtcRADE CurTAIN Co. has added several new num- 
bers to their line of Ruffled and Novelty Curtains 
and have also included a range of Cottage and Kitchen 


Sets in Voiles and Figured Marquisettes with colored 
ruffles in many attractive colors. 





DESCRIBING PICTURES OF VARIOUS TYPES 

(Continued from page 102) 
it will resist well in the printing; but the acid does not 
remain long enough upon the stone to eat into its sur- 
face. In lithography there is neither a raised nor an 
incised line. The printing is done from a perfectly 
flat stone, and the process therefore differs entirely 
from all engraving or etching processes. In order to 
print impressions, the stone is moistened with water, 
and as water and grease do not combine, the parts 
drawn upon with the greasy crayon repel the water, 
while the parts not drawn upon absorb it. A roller 
charged with greasy ink is now passed over the sur- 
face, and for the same reason as before the ink is 
repelled by the wet parts and adheres to every part 
drawn upon. A sheet of damp paper is placed on the 
stone, which is then passed through the press. The 
ink becomes transferred to the paper and produces an 
exact fac-simile of the drawing on the stone. The 
lithographer may work on the stone with a scraper for 
the purpose of taking out parts of his drawing, and he 
may even do his entire drawing by this method. In 
this case he blackens the surface of the stone with a 
crayon and works from dark to light, as in ordinary 
mezzotint. 





AND WE HAVE NO MADRAS 

New York woman was so attracted by some mad- 

ras curtains which she saw in England in July 

that she decided to get some on her return home. At 

two of the most prominent stores in New York she 

was informed that they did not carry madras. Evi- 

dently the buyers have-not seen the lines being offered 

recently. There are no more effective window drap- © 

eries than this material and the present styles are so 

different from those of several seasons back that they 

are missing opportunities for doing business. The 

trade throughout the country are having good success 

with them, judging, by the liberal duplicate orders they 
are continually sending in. 





Combination fire-screen and card table in the line of 
Ferguson Bros. a 
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DESIGN CONTEST FOR SILVERWARE ANNOUNCED 
AN INTERESTING contest is announced by the Holmes 
& Edwards Silver Co., a division of the Interna- 
tional Silver Co. This contest, which closes January 
15th, 1929, is in the nature of an endeavor to stimulate 
the creation of new and beautiful silver-plate patterns. 
The prestige and dignity of the company sponsoring 
the plan and the personnel of the committee judging 
the designs assure the importance and integrity of 
the enterprise. The judges will be: Charles Dana 
Gibson, Neysa McMein, Elsie de Wolfe, and Frank 
Alvah Parsons. The hostesses of America will vote 
on the finalists and -decide the 
winners in the order of merit. 
Ten awards, totaling $5,000, 
will be given, divided into one 
prize of $2,500; a second prize 
of $1,000; a third of $500; a 
fourth of $300; a fifth of $200; 
and a total of $500 for the sixth 
to tenth. 
CHICAGO’S MERCHANDISE 
MART 


WHat is announced as the § 
world’s largest business - 
building, the Merchandise Mart 
of Chicago, has the ground for 
its construction already broken. 
An all-year round international 
exhibition of merchandise un- 
der one roof will greatly add to 
the convenience of both buyer 
and manufacturer. Here will 
be shown the products of hun- 
dreds of manufacturers and 

wholesalers. 

Among the all-year-round 
displays willbe carpets, rugs, 
curtains, draperies, and practi- 
cally every item used in interior 
decoration. Every possible facility will be provided 
for the convenience of the retail merchants visiting 
Chicago, and it will be made possible for him to accom- 
plish, in a few hours, buying which would ordinarily 
take several days. It is announced that the wholesale 
department of Marshall Field & Co. will have a com- 
plete and comprehensive display of all of their varied 
merchandise. 


KRODER REUBEL CO’S ENLARGED SHOW ROOM 
'HE show room of the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., 107 

East Seventeenth Street, New York, manufacturers 
of drapery and carpet hardware, has recently been 





Drapery arrangement displayed in re-decorated 
showrooms of The Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. 
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enlarged and freshly decorated. Several rather un- 
usual drapery features have been incorporated in the 
new layout, the most attractive of which is the installa- 
tion of a number of completely draped, full sized 
dummy windows, one of which is illustrated on this 
page. Each window has a different treatment. The 
fabrics used include cretonnes, damasks and velours of 
various colors and styles. Each window is equipped 
with a set of appropriate fixtures. The most striking 
fact which the draped windows reveal is the import- 
ance and decorative values of the fixtures, It is shown 
that even cheap material, if carefully made and hung 
on stylish fixtures, will make a 
window appear much richer 
than an expensive material 
hung on cheap rods. 


KIRSCH MFG. CQO. ISSUE 
SPLENDID BOOKLET 


THe 1929 Kirsch Book brought 

out by the Kirsch Mfg. Co. 
should result in a splendid ad- 
vertisement for this concern’s 
drapery hardware. The booklet 
contains a mass of decorative 
information, clearly and con- 
cisely presented, and the text is 
explained by comprehensive line 
drawings showing the reader 
how to successfully utilize the 
firm’s products and how to per- 
form many rather difficult 
drapery operations, There is 
also an article on color illus- 
trated in color, and many of the 
poles, rods, tie-backs, etc., 
brought out by the Kirsch 
Manufacturing Company are 
also shown in their natural 
colors. 


pegs ey 


AT BROOKS BROTHERS CO’S GREENVILLE. PLANT 
[t 1s reported that in order to fill the demand for 

their new moquettes and jacquard fabrics, the South- 
ern Pile Fabric Co., of Greenville, S. C., the new 
plant of Brooks Brothers Co. of Philadelphia, are 
operating ona day and night basis. It is expected 
that plans now in development will result in an 
increase in production in this plant, and John W. H. 
Brooks and Marshall A. Brooks, who recently visited 
in Greenville, announce that they will soon be in 
position to show the trade something unusual.in new 
designs and colorings. f 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA SHOW ROOMS 

Tue Integrity Trust Building, on the southeast cor- 

ner of 16th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, is 
soon to be the home of a number of big import houses. 
It will not be completed or occupied before the first 
of January, when Johnson & Faulkner, S. W. Heim 
& Co. and R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., will have show 
rooms on the seventeenth floor; Stroheim & Romann, 
Marshall Field & Co. and Cheney Bros. on the six- 
teenth floor. 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO. ESTABLISH LOS ANGELES 
OFFICE 


Tue Morris Bernhard Co. have established a branch 

stock depot and sales room on the 12th floor of 217 
East 8th St., Los Angeles. At this address, Blumfield 
& Getson, Inc., will show the complete line of Bern- 
hard trimmings and will maintain a representative 
stock for immediate delivery. A. J. Gilmore, direct 
representative of the Morris Bernhard Co., will also 
cover the states of California and Arizona at regular 
intervals. 

F & F MFG. CO. ENLARGE 

‘THE increased business of the F & F Mfg. Co. of 

Cleveland has necessitated additional floor space, and 
they now have over 12,000 square feet. This concern 
is showing for Spring an entirely new line of novelty 


An original Georgian pine room of the 
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ruffled curtains, panels and bedspreads containing 
some effective modernistic patterns. They have also 
added a line of damask piece goods to match their 
curtains. 


(CAREFUL attention to decorative detail has made the 

new sample and show room of Arnold B. Cox, at 
251 Causeway Street, Boston, one of the most attrac- 
tive in the curtain trade. An interesting color scheme, 
with blue and gray predominating in the walls and 
floor coverings has been worked out and accentuated 
by the display of the firm’s merchandise. 


Tue Colonial Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 

manufacturers of upholstery frames, recently sent 
out to the trade a folder in which are illustrated 
models of new frames in the Art Moderne manner. 
The illustrations show the furniture both before and 
after the upholstering is done. 


Two new show-rooms have been installed by the 

George P. Reinhard Co. for the display of their 
period furniture. These rooms are attractively fin- 
ished -in draperies to match the upholstery of. the 
furniture, and in soft-toned carpets and lighting- 
fixtures to harmonize. 


rated by John H. Hutaff, Inc., New York. 
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THE addition of another floor to the quarters of the 

Modern Curtain Co., at 94 Portland Street, Boston, 
has doubled this firm’s manufacturing capacity. The 
office and show room has been moved to the fourth 
floor, and the show room has been re-decorated in a 
most attractive manner. It was opened November 13. 


Tue National Association of Window Shade Manu- 

facturers plan to hold a convention at Indianapolis 
at the Claypool Hotel January 23-24-25, 1929. This 
will be the fifth annual convention of the association. 
W. C. Patterson is the general convention chairman. 


A BRANCH OFFICE in charge of Victor H. Toman has 

been opened by the Roman Art Screen Co. at 1206 
Santee Street, Los Angeles. The same large assort- 
ment of stock is carried in the branch store as in the 
New York establishment. 


AT THE Fall Fair and Exhibition at Grand Rapids, 

Michigan, the C. G. Oliver Wallpaper Co., Canton, 
Ohio, received the grand prize for their remarkably 
fine exhibit of wallpapers. 


AN ADDITION to the line of the Western Drapery Co. 

of Chicago consists of a numerous selection of Art 
Moderne patterns in damask, pleasingly modified to 
suit a variety of tastes. 


THE department of A. J. Di Maggio, with the Good- 

wear Mfg. Co., 354 Broadway, New York City, is 
acting as the New York representative of the Law- 
rence Mfg. Co. 





DEPARTMENT STORE CHANGES HANDS 
hese this month, an announcement was made in 

Philadelphia that the Bankers Securities Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia and the City Stores Co. had pur- 
chased the business of Lit Brothers of Philadelphia. 
R. J. Goerke, president of the City Stores Co., will 
become president of Lit Brothers while Col. Samuel D. 
Lit, Jacob D. Lit and Chas. A. Wimpfheimer retain 
a substantial ownership in the new company. 

The ‘City Stores Co. operate Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; Maison Blanche Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans, La.; B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Kaufman Straus Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Independent of these, R. J. Goerke, the new president 
of Lit Brothers, also operates stores in Newark and 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





MEETING & ELECTION OF CHICAGO CLUB 
A’ THE annual meeting of the Chicago Carpet, 

Upholstery & Drapery Association, held at the 
Hotel LaSalle, October 2nd, confidence in the present 
officers of the organization was expressed by their 
re-election for the fifth time. The officers are: presi- 
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dent, Arthur Shiverick, the Tobey Furniture Co. ; vice- 
president, William E. Nunamaker, Eagle Window 
Shade Works; treasurer, J. H. Wallovick, American 
Rug & Carpet Co.; and secretary, F. O. Goerlitz. This 
organization was established seven years ago to pro- 
mote the general welfare of firms engaged in the 
industries included in the organization’s title, and to 
establish a code of business ethics among its members. 
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SALESMAN opening Chicago office, with following among 

interior decorators, upholsterers, department and furniture 
stores, art and gift shops, desires to represent manufacturers, 
jobbers, importers of up-to-date lines for local and Middle 
West territory. Address “Up-to-Date”, care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR-DECORATOR-SALESMAN in his thirties, cul- 

tured, smart appearance, desires to make a change. Skilled 
colorist:and designer, expert knowledge periods and antique 
selling experience. Can drive car, will call on customers and 
sell inside. Executive ability. .Excellent New York experi- 
ence. Address “Decorator”, care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Upholstery and drapery business at inventory 

value for cash. About $3,000.00 will handle. No dead stock 
on hand. If interested, communicate with Albert Hugo, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Do not answer unless you have the cash. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY EXEC- 

UTIVE seeks negotiation -with reputable upholstery mill 
with a view of financing New York representation and assist- 
ing in the development and extension, where necessary, of 
present lines. Address “Upholstery Executive”, care The 
Upholsterer. : : 
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ASSISTANT TO DECORATOR by capable, cultured, clean- 
cut young man; period furniture and some decorating ex- 
perience; speaks French, Spanish; willing worker, wants 
opportunity. Address “Franco”, care The Upholsterer. 
AN ESTABLISHED UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY 
CONCERN requires the services of a Chicago representa- 
tive acquainted with the decorative trade, preferably a junior 
salesman who has had experience in this line. Entire Chicago 
district is open for representation. Address “Junior”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
BOOKKEEPER—(young lady) with five years’ experience, 
desires position with a New York decorator and uphol- 
sterer. Address “Competent”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY SALES- 
MAN with department store acquaintance for New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania State. Address “Bluebird”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—THREE YOUNG MEN between the ages of 
24 and 35, who consider themselves high-class, trained 
salesmen, with a thorough knowledge of the drapery busi- 
ness, who are capable of adapting themselves to the ways of 
a progressive concern, and with ability to learn the duties of 
an executive and perform them. “This is opportunity”. You 
have heard about the old knock at every man’s door. Well, 
who knows? Perhaps this is your big chance. Detroit Drap- 
ery Shops, 166 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
SALESMAN—experienced selling in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, desires to make connection with a progressive uphol- 
stery and drapery concern. Address “S. H.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
HAVE GOOD TERRITORY OPEN for first-class salesman 
for draperies. Mills & Gibb Corporation, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Inquire for G. H. Gardner. 
DESIGNER—student on printed textiles, wishes job for 
experience. No salary. Address “B. M. G.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
IONIC MILLS wish the services of two salesmen, one to 
cover the entire Southern territory; the other to cover 
Chicago and Northwest, including Illinois, Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska, Kindly direct all communications to the mills, 
Lehigh Avenue & Howard Street, Philadelphia. 
“UNIVERSAL” WALL SAMPLE RACK FOR SALE—27 
wings 36 x 60. Covered green burlap. Excellent condition. 
50 per cent. off cost, Address “Bargain”, care The Upholsterer. 
LINES WANTED—One of the leading interior decorators 
long established in Southern California, possessing a high 
class sales organization and fine centrally located Los Angeles 
display rooms, desires to represent on the Pacific Coast some 
Eastern manufacturers or importers handling fine furniture, 
floor coverings, fabrics or interior fitments. Address “Lines 
Wanted”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—capable of handling entire con- 
tracts of homes and offices. Location in Southern Ohio. 
Consult our New York office. Kirby, Block and Fischer, 130 
West 3lst Street, New York City. 
YOUNG LADY wishes position with a decorating firm or 
furniture house. Thorough training and practical experi- 
ence. Address “Thorough”, care The Upholsterer. 
WELL-KNOWN CONCERN opening a bedspread and cur- 
tain manufacturing department would like to hear from a 
good inside man to take charge of plant. Must be able to 
design and have original ideas. To such a man we offer an 
exceptional opportunity. Answers will be kept strictly confi- 
dential. Address “Original”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DESIGNER, experienced on Jacquard fabrics; 
must have thorough knowledge of sketching and card cut- 
ting. Capable of starting and managing department for large 
upholstery manufacturers. Good opportunity for right man. 
Address “Jacquard”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — DRAPERY LINES, rayon bedspreads direct 
from mills to jobbers and big retailers. Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. Have established trade in the district 
with large dealers only. My salesmanship has stood the test. 
Address Thomas J. Lappin, 307 Boston Block, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN—desires to make connection 
with reliable high class firm in the South, preferably North 
Carolina. Married man, with New York City experience in all 
branches of decorative work. Excellent record for sales. 
Address “R. P.”, care The Upholsterer. 
COAST REPRESENTATIVE — with excellent following 
among manufacturers, jobbers, and large retailers, is open 
for side line of quality tapestry yard goods. Address “Results” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN — PHILADELPHIA MILL has opening in 
Chicago for experienced drapery and upholstery fabric sales- 
man. Line comprises Drapery Fabrics for large department 
store trade, tapestries and jacquard pile fabrics for furniture 


manufacturers and jobbers in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Iowa, State full particulars as to experi- 
ence and acquaintance with trade in territory mentioned. 
Might consider salesman having had jobbing experience. All 
replies strictly confidential. Address “Good Opening”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION by experienced wallpaper and paint 
salesman. Capable of assuming complete charge of depart- 
ments, including contract work. Familiar with purchasing and 
merchandising of wallpaper and paint in present-day methods. 
Desire connection where opportunity for advancement pre- 
vails if initiative and ability warrant. Address “Ability”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—CRETONNE LINE, by high grade salesman 
having well established trade with best merchants in South 
Atlantic States. Will consider line from converters only. 
Correspondence solicited. Address “South Atlantic”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT INTERIOR DECORATOR —A splendid open- 
ing for a man or woman with one of the leading mid- 
Western department stores. Must have initiative, wide experi- 
ence, personality and energy. State record, age and salary 
expected. Address “M & P”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY FABRIC REPRESENTATIVE, with thorough 
knowledge of decorative and department store trade in 
Chicago and territory, desires new connection January first. 
Experience embraces interior organization and management 
as well as selling. Will open office and introduce new line 
or take over one already in the field. Address “Organizer”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with large following among manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture on Pacific Coast wants lines catering 
to that trade. Must be priced right. Address “G. E. M.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN with centrally located office in 
Philadelphia, having small damask account, would like some 
non-conflicting. line. Address “Experienced”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT WORKROOM EXECUTIVE — Eight years’ 
experience in all branches of decorating and workroom, 
desires position within Greater New York. Address “G. 
N. Y.”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—EXECUTIVE, ten years’ ex- 
perience. Now employed as department head. Well versed 
on all interior decorations, including estimating on draperies, 
slip-covers, shades, furniture, awnings, etc. Address “Ten 
Years”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—OFFICE in New York, Metropolitan and road 
experience selling imported goods, interior decorations, fur- 
niture, etc., at present selling decorated articles, desires addi- 
tional lines. Best references. Address “S. J.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN, twenty years’ drapery ex- 
perience, established trade among retailers, jobbers and 
manufacturers from Denver west, open to represent competent 
firm. First class references. Address “High Class”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
ENERGETIC, EXPERIENCED, WESTERN RETAIL 
UPHOLSTERY ASSISTANT BUYER, now in New York, 
offers his services to a progressive upholstery executive, 
retail or wholesale. Salary not main object. Address 
“Earnest”, care The Upholsterer. 
A DECORATOR-SALESMAN of wide artistic training and 
practical experience is open for position with wholesale 
fabric or furniture house, either in showrooms or outside. 
Drive car if desired. Address “Salesman”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, with large following 
among department stores in city and adjacent territory. 
Full time to high grade novelty curtains after December 15th. 
Commission basis. Address “Chicago Representative”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—Competitive line of draperies and 
upholstery materials for Chicago territory. A-1 references 
as to character and ability. Address C. F. Collins, 509 S. 
Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
WELL-KNOWN SALESMAN is seeking established mill or 
manufacturing line of upholsteries, draperies, or cotton 
roods for large department stores in New York, Philadelphia, 
Saltimore and Washington. Will maintain local office for 
out-of-town concern; must partly finance. Address “Live 
Wire”, care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER—fifteen years’ experi- 
ence with three of the largest novelty curtain plants; fully 
capable of taking complete charge of any factory, regardless 
of size or quality production. Very successful in lowering 
costs and increasing production, also in originating new ideas. 
Full information on request. Address “Curtain Factory 
Manager”, care The Upholsterer. 


